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At a meeting of the board of directors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion held on March 12 the following was introduced by a special committee and 
passed by the board. As the present issue of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER was 
already made up before a copy of the resolution reached us, we are printing it— 
in the tradition of the daily paper—here. As news, of course, it is worthy of 


front-page display. 


VOTED: That the policy of publication of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER as a free 
journal of opinion and news of the Unitarian fellowship as established in January 1941 
be continued, but that because of necessary financial limitations THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER be issued once a month, beginning May first, 1941, instead of semimonthly; 
and that the executive committee be authorized to make such reductions and changes 
in the editorial personnel and publication costs as are necessary in order that the pub- 
lication deficit for the fiscal year May 1, 1941 to April 30, 1942 shall not exceed $2,500, in 
accordance with the recommendations of the special committee on THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER as reported to the board of directors. 


Although it is not stated in the above resolution, the change includes the 
termination of the tenure of the present editor. The editor will make a more 


detailed statement in the next issue. 
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Spring Retreats 


at Senexet 


‘March 26-27: 5th So. N. E. Council Re- 
treat. 

April 2: Woman’s Alliance, West Newton. 

April 5-6: Channing Federation Y. P. R. U. 

April 14-17: Idlewild Fellowship of Uni- 
versalist Ministers. 

April 21-23: Greenfield Group of Unitarian 
Ministers. 

April 27-29: Annual Executive Board 
meeting, Association of Universalist 
Women. : 

April 30-May 2: Council of Executives, 
Universalist denomination. 

May 7-9: General Alliance Retreat for 
Women. 

May 28-25: Y. P. R. U., West Roxbury. 

June 7-8: Laymen’s Leagues, Hartford and 
Providence. 

Applications for Spring Retreats should 

be sent to Mrs. Roydon C. Leonard, 9 

Main St., North Easton, Mass. 


Dramatic Records of 
Susan B. Anthony’s 


Career 


Susan B. Anthony, Unitarian leader in 
the struggle for women’s rights, is the sub- 
ject of a three-record album in the Cavyal- 
cade of America series of broadcasts. Miss 
Cornelia Otis Skinner plays the role of 
Miss Anthony. This recording of dramatic 
episodes in the life of one of America’s 
pioneering Unitarians has recently been 
added to the loan library of albums in the 
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Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Unitarian groups may 
make reservations for playing this stirring 
drama in their own groups by writing to 
young people’s headquarters. Especially 
impressive is the final incident, the audi- 
ence Miss Anthony had with Queen Vic- 
toria. Equally significant is the short scene 
with the great editor, Horace Greeley. \ 


New Books by Dr. Bradley 


Dr. Preston Bradley, pastor of the 
Peoples Church of Chicago, has just issued 
two new books published by Stokes & Co. 

The first is ‘“New Wealth for You” and 
the second is ‘‘Meditations.’’ The latter 
consists of the morning prayers given in 
the regular Sunday morning services of 
the Peoples Church. 

This brings the total of Dr. Bradley’s 
published works to six, his previous books 
being ‘‘Courage for Today,” ‘Mastering 
Fear,” ‘Power from Right Thinking,’ and 
“Life and You.” 


Wellesley Hills Recital 


Miss Eleanor Mowry will give a series of 
organ recitals at the Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
Unitarian church on the Sunday afternoons 
of March 16, 23, 30, and April 18, at 4 
o’clock. She will be assisted by the Misses 
Barbara and Hannah Coffin, Miss Frances 
Brockman, the church choir and the junior 
choir in instrumental and vocal numbers. 
Miss Mowry is organist and choir director 
at the Wellesley Hills church. 


lowa Conference 


The ministers of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association held their usual midwinter 
conference at Iowa City Monday, Feb- 
ruary 17, with all of the group present but 
two. Rev. Henry Clark of Sioux City was 
detained by previous appointments and 
Rev. Rudolph W. Gilbert of Cedar Rapids 
is confined to a hospital bed by illness. 
The conference was held in the Unitarian 
church in Iowa City. The program was as 
follows: 

“What the Current World Upheaval Is 
Likely to Do to Religion,’’ Rev. Robert 
8. Miller of Omaha, Neb. 

‘Some Present Denominational Prob- 
lems,’’ Dr. Charles E. Snyder of Daven- 
port, Ia. 

“The Protestant Church and the Prot- 
estant Spirit,’ Dr. Arthur L. Weatherly of 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Each paper was followed by discussion. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
Total to date, $32,121 


Large Church Contribution: 


Unity Church, 
Montclair, N. J., $522 


The group went to the Oakdale Hospital 
to call on Mr. Gilbert and while there 
they were entertained at lunch through the 
courtesy of the superintendent, Dr. John 
H. Peck. At four o’clock the conference 
adjourned and the members went to the 
old Capitol Building to listen to a lecture 
by James R. Young, a newspaper man of 
long residence in the Orient who talked on 
his impressions of the present threatening 
position that Japan is taking. 

C.E.S. 


Forthcoming Events 


March 29-80: Middle Atlantic States Lay- 

‘-men’s Convention, at Hackley School, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 

April 6: Anniversary observance of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League founding, 
at Wellesley Hills, Mass., Unitarian 
church. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services are broadcast 
weekly unless otherwise stated. 

Boston, Mass., Unitarian Radio Hour, 
Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WAAB, 1410 
kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD., 1180 
kilocycles; every evening, 6 o’clock, C.S.T., 
Station WGN. 

Dallas, Tex., A. U. A. recordings, Rev. 
Kenneth C, Gesner, Sunday, 9.45 a. m., 
Station WRR, 1280 kilocycles. 

Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 10.30 a. m., Station WDSM, 1200 
kilocycles. 

Lawrence, Mass., Rev. Felix Lion, 
Lenten service, Wednesday, 4.05 p. m., 
Station WLLH, 1320 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m. and 5.30 p. m., Station 
WHBQ. ; 

Miami, Fla., Rev. Joseph Barth, Sun- 
day, 5.45 p. m., Station WIOD. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

New Orleans, La., Dr. Thaddeus B. 
Clark, Tuesday, 7.45 a. m., Station WDSU, 
‘How Shall I Live This Day?” 

Pittsburgh, Pa., A. U. A. recordings, 
Rev. Frank E. Smith, first Sunday in each 
month, 10a. m., Station KDKA. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Sunday, 11.30 a. m., Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. " 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
first Sunday of each month, 11.30 a. m., 
E. S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 

Tulsa, Okla., All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday, 
1.15 p. m., Station KTUL. 

Wilmington, Del., Rey. Delos W. O’Brian, 
Thursday, 10.05 a..m., Station WILM. ~ 

Worcester, Mass., Dr. Maxwell Savage, 
Sunday, March 380, 11 a. m., Station 
WTAG, 580 kilocycles. ; 
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Massachusetts Cooperatives 
Must Parry a Death Blow 


WE HOPE the fifty-five percent of our constituency 
which lives without the borders of Massachusetts will 
pardon us for devoting editorial space in this issue to 
a topic of intrastate interest. But the story here 
told is one that is quite likely to be repeated in 
state after state—especially if its intended ending 
be not changed by the alert action of Massachusetts 
citizens. 

The story in brief is this. The Massachusetts 
Commissioner of Corporations and Taxation has in- 
troduced a petition for a House bill to tax coopera- 
tives, to tax them in ways which do not apply to com- 
peting businesses of a private or incorporated nature, 
and to tax them heavily enough so that most of them 
—if not all—will be driven out of business and so that 
it will become impossible for others to be initiated in 
the future—impossible, that is, if they are started by 
poor people and on a small scale. And that is how 
most cooperatives are started. 

At the present time cooperative enterprises in 
‘Massachusetts and elsewhere pay all the taxes that 
private profit businesses pay. For instance, in May- 
nard, Mass., there is a notable cooperative society 
which runs a grocery, lunch counters, and other enter- 
prises, and which buys from its own farmer-customers 
their produce, including milk, so that it is not only a 
distributing and labor employing concern, but a con- 
cern which acts as an economic stabilizer of the sur- 
rounding area. This concern now pays the following 
taxes: Real Estate, Personal Property, State Excise, 
Capital Stock, State Certificate of Condition, State 
Milk Control Board, Licenses, Town Truck Excise, 
Federal Capital Stock, Federal Cigarette, Federal 
Income, Federal Unemployment Annual Excise, Un- 
employment Payroll, Social Security. In 1940 those 
totaled $7,180.99. 

Now the Commissioner of Taxation wishes, not, 
let us note, to add any further taxes to those paid by 
all corporations doing a similar business to that of the 
Cooperative Society—such local competitors, for in- 
stance, as the three Maynard chain stores, but to levy 
a special tax, on cooperatives only, to be of one half 
of one percent on the gross business of the cooperative. 
What does that mean? There are over 50 coopera- 
tive enterprises in Massachusetts, and figures from all 
of them are not available at the moment. But George 
E. Roewer, representing these bodies, in a brief filed 
against the bill, takes the figures from 18 cooperatives. 

Cooperatives, if they are incorporated, like any 
other corporations, are taxed through an excise tax on 
their corporate excess and net income, while their 
tangible personal property is exempt from local taxa- 


tion. When they are corporations without capital 
stock—in which case their corporate excess cannot 
be measured—they are taxed by their local authorities. 
The proposed bill will not only impose the tax men- 
tioned above, of one half of one percent on gross 
business, but will subject all tangible personal property 
to local taxation whether the business has capital 
stock or not. 

Taking then the figures for these 18 cooperatives, 
Mr. Roewer points out that in 1940 they paid state 
excise taxes amounting to approximately $2,500. In 
the same year their gross sales were $3,369,782. The 
value of their tangible personal property (now exempt) 
was approximately $381,169. Now, if the proposed 
bill had been on the statute books during that year, 
the tax bill against these 18 bodies would have been 
about $16,849, for the excise tax, and about $13,335 
(assuming a local tax rate of $35 for each thousand) 
for the local property tax, making a total of $30,184. 
In other words, the tax bill of these corporations 
would have been increased tenfold. So that the com- 
peting chain stores would have had to pay only one- 
tenth the amount of taxes to be paid by the coopera- 
tives. 

The legislation is obviously discriminatory and 
arbitrary. What is more, it would probably ruin 
every cooperative enterprise in Massachusetts—hbe- 
sides tipping off the reactionaries in other states to do 
just the same thing. However, the very arbitrariness 
of the bill should encourage every friend of democracy 
to go after it: the job of defeating it will not depend 
on “converting” legislators to positions difficult to 
enunciate or to understand. It is simply a matter 
of pointing out to them the obvious. For the bill is 
obviously unfair, and fairly obviously unconstitu- 
tional. For as Mr. Roewer points out in his brief 
against the bill, the proposed legislation violates 
Chapter 1, Section 1, Article 4, of the State Constitu- 
tion which provides that property taxes must be 
reasonable and proportional and that excise taxes 
need only be reasonable. But this scheme is so un- 
justly discriminatory that it can meet neither criterion: 
reasonableness nor proportionality. 

At the first public hearing on the bill—it is House 
Bill 623—the ranks of its opponents numbered not 
only people engaged in cooperative enterprises but a 
number of ministers of different denominations and a 
number of Unitarian laymen. 

There has been at least one large concerted drive 
against the cooperative movement, and it is tempting 
to suppose that this is a move in another such offensive. 
People who know the local situation, however, tell us 
that to the best of their knowledge, this bill is not the 
result of any conspiracy but merely represents the 
bright idea, the professional enthusiasm, the pride in 
his ability to spot new sources, of Henry F. Long 
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who has been Commissioner of Corporations and Taxa- 
tion for many years and evidently enjoys his work. 
That ought to make the bill easier to defeat than 
it might be if there were a concerted drive behind 
te 


The Importance of the 


Religious Press 


WE GO TO PRESS the day after the first event of the 
crowded week of conferences and other events initiated 
by Boston University to celebrate several anniver- 
saries, notably that of the appearance of the first 
American newspaper, Publick Occurrences. The de- 
tailed program will be found in our last issue. Com- 
ment on the week’s activities must go over until our 
next issue. In connection with this event the Church 
Press Club is holding its annual meeting in Boston. 
Through the kindness and organizing ability of Dr. 
John van Schaick, Jr., the visiting members of this 
national organization—international, indeed, for we 
have Canadian members—met for dinner on Monday 
evening, March 10, at the old Wayside Inn, Sudbury, 
Mass. . 

On that occasion Dr. Paul 8. Leinbach, for many 
years a president of the organization, made a thought- 
provoking comment on the present state of the Protes- 
tant religious press. Its total circulation, for one 
thing, he said was less than the circulation of one 
Roman Catholic paper published somewhere in the 


Unitarians Should Know 


IN MAY 1937 the state of our denomination was very 
precarious. The Appraisal Commission had confirmed 
the belief which many of us had—that unless im- 
mediate steps were taken to strengthen our American 
Unitarian Association, the days of Unitarianism as 
an active and effective influence upon modern society 
were indeed numbered. We turned to Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot and asked him to interrupt a successful 
career as parish minister to assume the responsibility 
of the reorganization and revitalization of the Associa- 
tion. We asked him to forego the honor of being one 
of the first citizens of St. Paul and a great western state 
to take up the tasks of administration that the liberal 
religion which we cherish might live! 

What have been the results? Four years is a 
short time in the life of an organization—too short to 
see the fulfillment of new purposes, or the complete 
results of many new policies, but it is long enough to 
discover the direction in which an organization is 
going. It is long enough to reveal the effects of a new 
administration. 

The problems recognized by the Commission as 
the most important to the life of our fellowship, and 


for which they made definite recommendations for | 


action were: (1) A more aggressive policy of church 
extension and maintenance. (2) A more effective 
and inclusive system of religious education. (38) De- 
centralization of administrative responsibilities. It 
was to attempt the solution of these problems and to 
put into effect as rapidly as possible the recommenda- 
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West—and there are of course a number of other 
weeklies and other papers published in the interests 
of that communion. On the other hand he told us 
that the two main Presbyterian papers had a com- 
bined circulation of only 15,000 copies, and that the 
United Lutheran paper only reached 12,000 readers. 

That means, of course, that Unitarians, in pro- 
portion, give their national paper, The Christian Regis- 
ter, a greater amount of support than do these larger 
denominations. 

Dr. Leinbach made one other remark which is of 
deep significance. After reaching Boston, he went to 
look at the Mother Church of the Christian Scientists. 
Their publication building, he said, was a fitting sym- 
bol of a policy that had perhaps been the deciding fac- 
tor in the growth of that church after the passing of 
its founder. The Christian Scientists had always 
known the importance of the press as a disseminator 
of religion. 

After which Dr. W. E. Gilroy, editor of Advance, 
remarked that one of the things which had most 
impressed him in Jan Valtin’s very sensational book, 
“Out of the Night,’’ was that wherever he went, and 
in whatever unpropitious circumstances, that active 
propagandist always used a printing press. 

It is true that the denomination today which 
underestimates the importance of its periodicals is 
not only crippling its possibilities of growth but 
throwing away whatever intellectual reputation it 
may possess. 


These Facts 


Ruth M. Twiss 


tions of the Commission that this administration was 
elected. Let us look at the results. 


Church Extension and Maintenance 


New Churches. At the beginning of the new 
administration a survey of the entire country was 
made to discover those places most suitable for the 
establishment of a Unitarian church. Intensive work 
at several places followed with the result that churches 
have been established in such great centers of popula- 
tion as Dallas, Texas; Miami, Florida; and Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. This year efforts are being con- 
centrated in Columbus, Ohio, the state capital and 
seat of the state university. It is too soon to report 
complete success there. 

A survey was also made in cities where we had 
one church, but where we ought to have several 
churches. Detroit was one of these cities and today, 
largely as a result of the efforts of Dr. Augustus P. 
Reccord, we have a strong and vigorous, and inciden- 
tally an entirely self-supporting church at Grosse 
Pointe, one of th: Detroit suburbs. Both the Grosse 
Pointe and the Miami churches are now the owners of 
beautifully located building sites; in the one case on 
Lake Shore Drive facing Lake St. Clair; and at Miami, 
on water-front property on Biscayne Bay. . Both 
groups are busy at work raising funds for the erection 
of their new church buildings. At Grosse Pointe plans 
for the new church have already been drawn by Ralph 
Adams Cram. 


Other New Churches. We have added new 
churches to our work through cooperation with the 
Universalists. At Riverside, California, after finding 
the right man to do the work, we joined with the Uni- 
versalists in making it possible financially for the 
church to employ him, and the church has become a 
Universalist-Unitarian church. 

Two already established churches have been 
brought into the Unitarian fold during this period. 
The People’s Liberal Church of Englewood turned to 
our regional officers in the Chicago area when they 
found themselves without a minister. Prompt action 
was taken, and today the church is a member of our 
fellowship, and Rev. Donald Harrington is settled as 
their minister. The Christian Temple, a former in- 
dependent German Protestant group in Schenectady, 
New York, joined with our fellowship two years ago, 
and called Rev. Robert Weston, already the minister 
of our church in Schenectady, to be their minister. 

The department has also reopened churches, tem- 
porarily closed, with the services of a full-time minister. 
These include Norfolk, Virginia; and Flint, Michigan. 
Still another group that has been organized and is 
affiliated with the A. U. A. is the Masaryk Memorial 
Center in Chicago, which was organized through the 
efforts of the Chicago Unitarian Council, and has been 
led by Dr. Charles Lyttle and various students of the 
Meadville Theological School. 

Maintenance. In the field of church mainte- 
nance during the past three years this department has 
stressed the more rapid attainment of self-support in 
all of those churches aided by the missionary funds of 
the Association, because only in this way can addi- 
tional funds be released for the upbuilding of new 
churches. Practically all of these churches today are 
expecting and preparing themselves each year to re- 
lieve the Association by accepting regular reductions 
in the amount of aid received, and are planning their 
programs accordingly. 

Increase in. Membership. 'The following figures 
would seem to show that the increased activity within 
our organizational life has had a direct result on our 
membership. 


1937-1938 
297 Churches reportéd a Membership of 53,237 
272 os ” Constituency of . 96,309 
1938-1939 
326 Churches reported a Membership of 54,410 
305 ee # ” Constituency of . 117,613 
1939-1940 
334Churches reported a Membership of . 57,111 
330 3 oe ” Constituency of . 128,199 
1940-1941 
337 Churches reported a Membership of 60,175 
339 a ” ” Constituency of 132,183 


Although the number of churches reporting increased 
each year this fact would probably not account for 
the continuous upward trend of the membership and 
constituency figures. Without doubt it is the new 
spirit which the administration has injected into our 
church life, the new confidence which we seem to have 
in ourselves as promoters of liberal religion, backed up 
by practical help of the ministers, the Alliance, the 
Y. P. R. U. and the Laymen’s League. 


Improved Service to Churches. There has been 
decided improvement in the service rendered to 
the churches by the Association. Local commit- 
tees desiring the services of candidates or guest 
preachers find it much easier to secure information. 
More care is being given to assist the local church in 
selecting the right man for a particular job in a specific 
community. Advice to the churches has helped in 
simplifying their organization, improving their bylaws, 
and modernizing their methods of publicity and promo- 
tion. All this has resulted in increased confidence in 
the Association and is making possible increased ser- 
vice to the churches. 

Probably the greatest single achievement in the 
affairs of our churches during the past four years has 
been the improvement in methods of church financing. 
Much of this improvement is the result of the assist- 
ance given by the Association in the inauguration of 
the Every Member Canvass for funds. Assistance in 
the use of this modern method of raising money has 
been given to 164 churches during the past two years. 
In some cases increases in the number of actual 
signed subscriptions has exceeded 50 percent. Several 
churches with Association help have successfully made 
the transfer from the old pew rental system to the 
more democratic and much more effective volunteer 
subscription basis, and several New England churches 
are now at work upon the problem of combining the 
dual organization of ‘church’ and “parish” into one 
religious corporation. 

Radio Promotion. The increased number of 
individual radio programs which have come into be- 
ing as a direct result of activity by the department of 
promotion represent, an important trend. The de- 
partment has provided transcriptions of outstanding 
addresses and discussions, and these have been. used in 
many places and are still being used, either as a regular 
series or alternating with regular addresses by the local 
minister. In 1937 the broadcasting of Unitarian pro- 
grams was taking place in six communities. Today 
there are 26 such programs on the air. The Associa- 
tion claims no credit for the financial support of many 
of these, but it does deserve credit for stimulating 
churches to adopt this method of extending Unitarian 
influence. 

Decentralization 

Regional Responsibility. The Commission of 
Appraisal recommended that the administration find 
means of getting people in the various regions to accept 
responsibility for the success of Unitarianism in their 
particular areas. There were three areas where effec- 
tive regional work was already in progress—the Middle 
West, the United Conference of Icelandic Churches, 
and New Hampshire. 

The first forward step was made when the Metro- 
politan Conference, consisting of churches in New 
York City and New Jersey, chose Rev. Dale DeWitt 
as their regional representative, and the Association 
made him its regional director in that area. During 
the first year this was only a part-time job, and Mr. 
DeWitt continued as the minister at Hollis. The 
next year, however, the Mohawk Valley Conference 
and the Joseph Priestley Conference joined with the 
Metropolitan Conference to form the Middle Atlantic 
States Council and employed Mr. DeWitt on a full- 
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time basis, with some financial assistance from the 
Association. 

The churches in the Pacific Coast Conference 
chose Dr. Ernest Caldecott, minister of the Los 
Angeles church, as their representative on a part-time 
basis. The Southwest Conference, with Rev. John C. 
Petrie as regional director, consisting of churches in 
Tennessee, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and Texas, was or- 
ganized on the same basis. When Dr. George F. 
Patterson went to Tulsa he assumed these duties. 

Dr. William §. Nichols took the lead in organizing 
the Southern New England Council, including repre- 
sentatives of the nine county and district conferences 
in this area. Dr. Maxwell Savage served as counselor 
for the first year. Last year he had the assistance of 
four additional counselors. All of these men served 
without compensation. This year Dr. Savage was 
elected president of the Council to succeed Dr. Nichols, 
and Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge of Dedham became the 
chief counselor of the Southern New England Council, 
and the A. U. A. regional director for Southern New 
England. 

This winter the Meadville Conference, including 
churches in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Western New York, 
and Ontario, voted to become a regional area, and 
appointed Rev. Frank E. Smith of Pittsburgh as their 
counselor, and he has been made the A. U. A. regional 
director for that area. This completes the regional 
organization and leaves very few churches outside 
any one of these areas. There are four or five widely 
scattered churches in the South and Southeast, two 
churches in Vermont, and two in Eastern Canada 
which are still served directly from headquarters. 

Previous to this administration the work of ex- 
tension and maintenance was considered to be the job 
of all the officers and consequently was the responsi- 
bility of no one person. The new setup has resulted 
in not only greater responsibility being taken by people 
in the districts but also in better administration at 
headquarters. 

Increased Participation. This administration 
was quick to recognize the strength which comes from 
participation in Association affairs by lay men, lay 
women, and ministers outside the official members of 
the board of directors and the paid staff. There are 
at present 153 individuals, including 57 laymen, 36 
women and 60 ministers, at work on 28 different cen- 
tral committees evaluating past methods, determining 
policies, and planning future activities. These figures 
do not include the scores of men and women who are 
working on local and regional projects directly or in- 
directly affecting the work of the central committees. 


Religious Education 


Leadership Conferences. Outstanding in the 
record of the department of religious education is the 
increase in the number of these conferences. 
activity of regional directors and increased regional 
responsibility have been important factors in this 
growth. In 1937 there were two such summer confer- 
ences at the Shoals and at. Turkey Run, Indiana. In 
1938 there were five, with new ones at Rowe, Mass., 
Asilomar and Topanga, California. In 1939 there 
were seven, the two new ones being held at Portland, 
Oregon, and Turners Falls, Oklahoma. Last summer 
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there were eight with a new one at Lutherland, Penn- 
sylvania. During the summer of 1941 there will be 
nine conferences. The number attending these con- 
ferences has likewise increased. 

1938— 387 attended five institutes. — 

19389— 867 attended seven institutes. ~ 

1940—1,173 attended eight institutes. 

Although these institutes will without doubt even- 
tually result in larger and more effective church 
schools, the members of the department are unwilling 
to state that there has been any outstanding growth 
in church-school membership during the past four 
years. They are facing the situation honestly and 
realize that this groundwork must be done first. 

Curriculum. Many books and much valuable 
lesson material have been written and prepared for 
church-school use. An important announcement 
concerning world recognition of achievements in Uni- 
tarian curriculum development will soon be made in 
the pages of The Christian Register. 

Service to Churches. Through the field work 
of staff members the service rendered to local church 
schools has been greatly increased. Between 150 and 
175 churches are contacted each year, with visits 
sufficiently long to result in real practical help. 

Adult Education. The newest activity in the 
division of education is under the direction of Mrs. 
Frank B. Frederick who gives two days a week 
to the gathering and preparing of material, and to 
assisting those churches where it is desired to inaugur- 
ate adult groups for the discussion of the implications 
of religion for our life today. Although it is too soon 
to predict results, those groups which have availed 
themselves of Mrs. Frederick’s services state that this 
phase of religious education is popular and should be- 
come a source of power within the life of our churches 
and the denomination. 


Unitarian Service Committee 

The financing of this work has been done entirely, 
except for the time given by the staff of the social 
relations department, by the contributions made for 
that purpose. The work of this committee is well 
known and complete reports may be secured upon 
request, but it is mentioned here because the sending of 
representatives to war-stricken Europe has once more 
raised the name of Unitarian to the high point which 
it has enjoyed in previous times of humanity’s need. 
These representatives have preserved for civilization 
much of the intellect and culture of the continental 
democracies of Europe. 


Our Part 

These are the results—these are the facts. We 
would not forget the men and women and ministers 
who served voluntarily on the central committees 
under whom the executives of the various departments 
have worked in bringing about these results, nor 
would we fail to remember the department heads and 
assistants who have disregarded clocks and calendars 
in this job of reconstruction. But we must also re- 
member that there must be someone at the head— 
some one to carry the torch and. the responsibility. 
The facts outlined here show clearly that there is 
somebody at the head. ; 

Those directly connected with the Association 


have done their part. What of ours—your part and 
mine? At this time of year we have the opportunity 
to give evidence of the “sacrificial spirit’’ by sending 
from our churches contributions that will substantially 
support the work of reconstruction which is so well 
under way. 

Because we believe in Unitarianism as the most 
rational and compelling religion by which man can 
live, and society can progress— 

Because we believe in the American Uni- 
tarian Association as the instrument through 


A Layman’s Sermon 


which it can best be perpetuated and extended— 

Because we want to express to President Eliot, 
the other officers and department executives, members 
of the board and central committees our appreciation 
of the achievements of the past four years, and our 
confidence in their future efforts— 

Because we know that our acts are the greatest 
proofs of our religion and that one of these is support, 
even to the point of sacrifice— 

Because we want a share in these tasks— 

We will do our part! 


The Challenge to Education 


The author is a member of the faculty of Tufts College, 
Mass., and former representative of the Laymen’s League 
on the Unitarian Youth Commission. This layman’s 
sermon was preached on Partnership Sunday, February 
16, 1941, at the First Parish, Medford, Mass. 


ONE of my earliest though dimmest memories is the 
New Year’s celebration when. the old nineteenth cen- 
tury came to an end and the twentieth was ushered in. 
And I remember the first decade of the new century 
catching from my elders the feeling that this was to 
be the best hundred years that the world had known. 
Two world wars have shattered that illusion. Today 
we ask what is basically wrong with this twentieth- 
century society, and what is wrong with the education 
which has been so potent a force in molding that so- 
ciety. Criticism of schools and universities is as old 
as education itself, and promises to continue at least 
until the millennium. But we, today, are passing 
through no ordinary crisis in education. We are 
caught in one of those profound dislocations of thought 
and society like the Protestant Reformation, the 
Thirty Years’ War in Europe and the contemporary 
Puritan Rebellion in England, or the American and 
French Revolutions. Times like these have seen the 
birth of great movements in education, government 
and religion, which have molded men’s thoughts for 
generations. Today, in one of the great formative 
moments in history, we face one challenge that is 
deeper than any other—to rediscover the spiritual 
foundations of society. 

A hundred years ago, religion was not regarded, 
in America, as just anybody’s guess. Right and 
wrong were not just matters of opinion. Longfellow’s 
village blacksmith was clearer about his basic spiritual 
values than is his great-grandson today who may have 
spent four years in the graduate school of a university. 
At a time when two nations in Europe have officially 
repudiated both Christian ethics and every form of 
the Jewish or Christian religion, can Americans re- 
main indifferent to the forces of materialism in our own 
society? When so well-meaning a man as Colonel 
Lindbergh can discuss, time after time, the crisis in 
Europe, without once showing any awareness of a 
moral issue; when he can even urge us to cooperate 
with the agents of evil, to imitate them, and to take 
by force if necessary whatever naval or air bases we 
may desire in our neighbor’s territories; and when a 
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considerable minority of our citizens can approve his 
advice as realistic, surely we have an imperative chal- 
lenge to find once more the religious and ethical foun- 
dations of society. 

Now this task—auntil recent years—has always 
been one main function of the liberal education. Soc- 
rates and Plato, the founders of our intellectual tradi- 
tion, lived in an age like our own when doubt and cyni- 
cism were dissolving the old Greek religion and the 
most destructive war that men had ever known was 
wrecking a great civilization. Plato, in that tragic era, 
set out to find the nature of a just man and a just so- 
ciety, and the relation of man to God. Two thousand 
years later, in the era of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, Erasmus, Colet, and Sir Thomas More 
undertook the same task. The medieval university 
was built on the theory that all knowledge leads ul- 
timately to the study of religion. In our own country, 
our oldest university was founded because our ances- 
tors dreaded to leave behind them an illiterate minis- 
try, and Yale because the men of Harvard (the ortho- 
dox thought) had fallen away from the pure faith of 
the fathers. The typical American college was 
founded by a religious denomination, and even such a 
public institution as the University of Michigan owes 
its origin to the initiative of a Catholic priest. Ameri- 
can education began over three centuries ago by being 
Puritan. In time it became nonsectarian and secular. 
And who can deny the charge of the Roman Catholics 
that it has now become pagan? 

Surely this result was not what Horace Mann 
designed when, in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, he insisted that the public schools be free 
from theological tyranny. The present state of things 
was not designed by anybody. But gradually, un- 
consciously if not deliberately, religion has been more 
and more crowded out of education. We haven’t 
time for it, because to us it no longer matters. 

But surely this state of things is absurd and ir- 
rational. In the long run it cannot and will not be 
allowed to continue. What can be done in the public 
schools and in the state universities, where state laws 
and denominational jealousy offer formidable ob- 
stacles, I do not pretend to know. The most effective 
leadership, I think, must come from the privately 
endowed institutions. Already Yale and Harvard, 
among others, are groping toward a solution. But 
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to see a problem is always easier than to solve it. I 
am not here today to tell you just how the deepest 
challenge of our time is to be met. But a few aspects 
of the problem seem to be fairly clear. 

In the first place, as President Conant points out 
in his last report, free men will differ about the eternal 
values as about anything else. A few denominations 
—such as the Catholic—may be strong enough to im- 
pose their own doctrine upon a few colleges, and these 
will always offer a significant challenge to the public 
and nonsectarian institutions to find a solution of their 
own. But by and large, we cannot expect uniformity 
among either students or faculty. Free, honest, 
fearless inquiry is the breath of life for a true institu- 
tion of learning. 

In the second place, what we can do is to take ad- 
vantage of the student’s very real curiosity about re- 
ligion. What he wants, as a Harvard student once 
put it, is not exhortation but information. If we 
cannot and must not impose upon him any set of be- 
liefs, we can offer him the foundation of knowledge on 
which he can build his own mature convictions. An 
undergraduate department of religion, such as those 
recently established at Tufts and many other institu- 
tions, can help the student to see what religion 
has meant to formative minds—St. Augustine, St. 
Francis of Assisi, Luther, Jonathan Edwards, Emer- 
son, and others of the wise and elevated men to whom 
Christianity has been a living heritage. Much of our 
modern materialism springs not from conviction but 
from ignorance, and one remedy is knowledge. Per- 
haps the truth which is most important to know today 
is that there is a great common ground on which Jew 
and Catholic, Fundamentalist and radical liberal stand 
together against the forces of materialism. 

In the third place, we can show the student some- 
thing of the whole nature of man. Religion does not 
occupy a closed compartment in the human mind. It 
gives meaning to all we do. The knowledge the stu- 
dent needs is not merely theological, or scientific, or 
economic, or esthetic. Only history can give him the 
background of long racial experience against which he 
can see the crisis of his own time in true perspective. 
Philosophy can best clear his mind of narrow views 
and half-baked ideas. Literature and art can afford 
him a training of the imagination, and so help him to 
see what men have meant by the faith which includes 
and transcends reason. 

In an atmosphere of honest inquiry, where able 
men differ frankly, but where in the spirit of unity if 
not uniformity, they study together the political, 
philosophical, imaginative and religious experience of 
the race, they may lay the foundation for a new in- 
sight into the eternal verities. 

But however the college seeks to meet the chal- 
lenge of our times, of one thing I feel certain: we must 
abandon the common fallacy that religion is a matter 
for the individual to work out for himself wholly 
without guidance. Whatever may have been true in 
the days of Horace Mann, when every child received a 
religious discipline at home and in the church, today 
when neither children nor parents are too clear about 
fundamental values, the challenge to the college and 
the university is to give a radically new direction to 
education. We do not leave the ignorant freshman 
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who aspires to be a doctor or chemist to work out his 
own education by reading a few books or visiting a few 
hospitals, factories, or laboratories, without guidance. 
Still less can we do so with the ignorant freshman who 
seeks to understand the basic values of life. We can- 
not leave him without guidance because man, as a 
proverb says, is a religious animal. The religious in- 
stinct demands some kind of expression, some sort of 
faith, true or false, profound or superficial, ennobling 
or debasing. What is nazism but a false.and debasing 
religion which has swept a whole nation off its feet? 
If men reject Christianity, they will make a religion 
of communism, capitalism, the New Deal, the Ku 
Klux Klan, or some other. faith, good or bad, which 
calls out their instincts for loyalty, for enthusiasm, for 
ardent belief, and for remaking the world. We can- 
not impose an official religion on free men; but we can- 
not leave them to their own unaided guesses, because 
the perversion of the religious instinct is one of the 
most debasing and destructive forces in the world. If 
a nation learns to worship mere power, it will inevitably 
yield in the end to the man on horseback. If our free 
civilization is to survive, the institutions of learning, 
in cooperation with organized religion, must once 
more make clear that man is not merely the victim of 
blind social forces, not the victim of his own lust for 
power, but a rational and spiritual being, capable of 
attaining in some degree humility, justice and charity. 


Tribute to Great Britain 
Curtis W. Reese 


Abstract of address delivered at K. A. M. Temple, 

Chicago, November 14, 1940, by the dean of Abraham 

Lincoln Center, Chicago. Reprinted from Unity. 
ALL WHO LOVE LIBERTY should and will honor 
Great Britain for the courage, the vigor, and the 
tenacity with which she continues to resist the on- 
slaught of Nazi and Fascist aggression. Her superb 
marshaling of the great reserves of British stamina 
is of epic proportions and will remain forever a classic 
chapter in the history of democracy. 

While I am fully aware that Britain is our own 
first line of defense, that the British Navy floats be- 
tween us and the gravest dangers, and that the for- 
tunes of democracy throughout the world are involved 
in the outcome of Britain’s titanic struggle, it is not 
with these things—important as they are—that I am 
primarily concerned. The matter that is now of 
major and pressing importance is that Great Britain 
shall survive in her life-and-death struggle for her very 
existence. The colossal struggle that Great Britain 
is making against terrifying odds, without regard to 
the content of the social and political issues involved, 
commands the admiration and stirs the imagination 
of free men everywhere. When to this is added the 
values that are at stake in terms of human personality, 
of the institutions of freedom, and of the possibilities 
of democratic progress, we owe an obligation to Great 
Britain that can never be fully realized and that can 
never be fully paid. } 

The least that we of America can and should do, 
not merely for our own protection but for the existence 

(Continued on page 113) 


THE LAYMEN’S LEAGUE | 


Laymen’s Regional Conferences 
Replace League Week at Shoals 


A series of regional conferences and 
meetings for Unitarian laymen is being 
planned for the next few months in various 
parts of the country, replacing the annual 
League Week institutes which have been 
held at the Isles of Shoals for the past 20 
years. The Laymen’s League will not 
sponsor a Churchmanship Institute at the 
Shoals this year, feeling that more men can 
be reached through bringing such lectures 
and conferences to their sections of the 
country instead of depending on the Shoals 
to furnish the incentive to get men to- 
gether each summer for a national confer- 
ence. 

Plans for six such regional get-togethers 
of laymen are now under way—in New 
England, at Wellesley Hills, April 16, and 
during the May meetings in Boston on 
Monday, May 19; in the Middle Atlantic 
States area, at Hackley School, on March 
29-30, and in the Poconos, June 27-29; in 
the Midwest at Lake Geneva, at the Mid- 
western Institute, June 15-22; in the 
Southwest at Ardmore, Okla., August 29- 
September 1. A _ representative from 
League Headquarters will attend each of 
these laymen’s gatherings. The League 
will also sponsor a dinner or luncheon meet- 
ing at the General Conference meetings in 
Pittsburgh in October. Another year it is 
hoped that plans will materialize for a 
conference for laymen on the Pacific Coast. 


Wellesley Hills Laymen’s Conference 


On Palm Sunday, April 6, a spring con- 
ference for New England laymen will be 
held in the Wellesley Hills Unitarian 
church, in conjunction with an anniversary 
service commemorating the 22d anniver- 
sary of the founding, on April 11, 1919, of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

The program will begin at 4.30 o’clock 
in the afternoon with an address of welcome 
by Edward P. Furber, president of the 
League. On the general theme, “Men in 
the Church—United for Service,’ three 
eoncurrent round tables will be led by 
William Roger Greeley on “Distinctive 
Features of Unitarianism,’’ Dr. Maxwell 
Savage on ‘“Publicizing Our Liberal 
Faith,’ and Henry Anderson on “‘Produc- 
ing Action in the Local Church.’’ Supper 
will be served at the church, with the local 
Laymen’s League chapter as hosts. 

In the evening the Anniversary sermon 
will be preached by Rev. Frank O. Holmes, 
of Jamaica Plain, Mass., president of the 
Unitarian Ministerial Union. The service 
will be conducted by Richmond H. Sweet 
and Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp. Music will 
be furnished by the choir of the West 
‘Newton Unitarian church, William Ellis 
Weston, director and organist. 


Middle Atlantic Laymen’s Convention 


The beautiful campus of Hackley School, 
in Tarrytown, N. Y., will again harbor a 
Unitarian group, as it did the ministers 
last fall, when laymen from the three con- 
ferences—Metropolitan, Joseph Priestley, 
and Mohawk Valley—comprising the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States Council:gather for their 
first convention, on Saturday and Sunday, 
March 29-30, while the students of the 
school are away on vacation. 

The sessions will begin Saturday noon 
at luncheon, and will continue through 
Sunday afternoon. As at the Eastern 
Convention at Proctor Academy last fall, 
the general theme, “The Laymen’s Part in 
Advancing Unitarianism,”’ indicates an 
emphasis in the addresses and round tables 
on practical methods whereby Unitarian 
laymen may best serve their churches and 
the fellowship as a whole. 

Speakers will include Dr. Frederick M. 
Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association; Edward P. Furber, president 
of the League; Rev. Dale DeWitt, director 
of the Middle Atlantic States regional 
office; Rev. Delos W. O’Brian of Wilming- 
ton, Del., chairman of the 
Middle Atlantic Council, 
and Professor Frederick 
T. McGill, Jr., of the Uni- 
versity of Newark. Round- 
table discussions will be 
led by Laurance I. Neale, 
president of All Souls 
Chapter, New York City, 
and by H. Van Rensselaer 
Wilson, League Council 
member and former presi- 
dent of the Round Table 
Chapter in the First 
Church, Brooklyn. 


Midwestern Institute 

The League will cooper- 
ate again this year in the 
program for the week of 
Unitarian summer meet- 
ings at Lake Geneva, Wis., 
June 15 to 22. League ar- 
rangements are in the 
hands of a committee of 
Midwestern laymen ap- 
pointed at last year’s Mid- 
west Laymen’s Week End, 
consisting of Philip S. Day 
of Wilwaukee, Wis., chair- 
man, and J. Bryan Allin of 
Chicago, Joseph Otterson 
of Madison, Wis., and 
James W. Steel of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Dr. Dilworth Lupton 
of Cleveland, O., will de- 
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liver a series of daily lectures on ‘“‘Church- 
manship” under the auspices of the 
League, and a special program for lay- 
men will be arranged for the week end 
of June 20-22. 
Poconos Institute 
The first Middle Atlantic States summer 
institute held last year at Lutherland, 
Pocono Pines, Pa., was so successful that 
there was little hesitancy in proceeding 
with plans for a similar series of meetings 
and conferences this year at the same place 
during the week of June 23-29. The lay- 
men will again concentrate on a week-end 
program starting Friday evening, June 21, 
when Dr. Eduard Lindeman of the New 
York School of Social Work and formerly a 
member of the Unitarian Commission of 
Appraisal, will be the speaker. 


League Annual Meeting 
The annual meeting of the League will 
be held in the parish hall of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Monday evening, 
May 19, preceded by a dinner at 6 o’clock. 
At 8 o’clock in the auditorium of the 
church the League and the Women’s Al- 
liance will join in sponsoring an open 
meeting at which Dr. Charles R. Joy will 
make his first public appearance after his 
return from work for the Unitarian Service 

Committee in Lisbon, Portugal. 


Frank O. Holmes 
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League to Change Basis of Membership 


Council Approves Group Plan 


At the meeting of the League Council 
held January 25 at the Boston City Club, 
an important step was taken in League 
reorganization when approval was voted 
for a proposed amendment to the League 
constitution providing for the affiliation 
of chapters and men’s clubs as groups 
rather than on an individual membership 
basis as heretofore. 

The new amendment, which will be pre- 
sented for final action at the annual meet- 
ing of the League, May 19, retains the 
present basis for life members and mem- 
bers-at-large, but provides that all chap- 
ters now affiliated with the League, and 
all men’s groups subsequently affiliating, 
shall pay annual dues to the central or- 
ganization according to the following 
graduated scale, depending on the number 
of chapter members (exclusive of life mem- 
bers of the League) in good standing on the 
chapter’s records at the close of its last 
fiscal year (or at its organization if newly 
organized): 


Number of Members League Dues 


Under 20 $ 5.00 
20-35 7.50 
36-50 10.00 
51-75 15.00 
76-100 20.00 
101-125 25.00 
126-150 30.00 
151-175 35.00 
176-200 40.00 
Over 200 50.00 


The Council is confident that through 
this reduction in the amount of dues re- 
quired for affiliation with the League, 
many local groups as yet not members of 
the central organization will be thus en- 
couraged to join. 


United Appeal for Funds 


Coincident with the vote on the change 
in the basis of League membership, the 
Council also voted approval of the pre- 
liminary plans for a united financial ap- 
peal on the part of the A. U. A., the League, 
the Y. P. R. U., the Unitarian Service 
Pension Society, and the Unitarian Minis- 
terial Union, for funds for their respective 
organizations in the fiscal year 1941-2. 
The new League amendment to its con- 
stitution therefore calls for a change in its 
fiscal year, to end April 30, instead of 
March 31 as at present, in order to corre- 
spond with that of the other organiza- 
tions. 

This ““Community Fund”’ idea as applied 
to denominational appeals will be placed 
before the respective organizations at 
their annual meetings this May with the 
expectation that it will be tried first as an 
experiment, then continued later as a de- 
nominational policy, with the full realiza- 
tion that the probable inclusion of other 
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agencies at some future time wil! neces- 
sarily produce desirable changes in the 
plans as first presented. The presidents 


of the five cooperating organizations are 


now working out the details of presenta- 
tion for the coming May meetings, so the 
above explanation will merely suffice to 
explain the League Council’s vote in 
reducing the League’s income from mem- 
bership dues. 


Note to Chapter Treasurers: 


The League suggests that you defer 
collecting your dues for 1941-42 until 
after the League annual meetings in May, 
due to the fact that the new scale of dues 
will not go into effect until passed upon by 
that meeting. In some instances, how- 
ever, chapters have already requested 
dues bills for the new fiscal year, and 
League headquarters will continue to co- 
operate with chapter treasurers in this 
manner when requested, on the old basis of 
$1 national dues per member. Any dues 
for 1941-42 sent to headquarters will be 
credited toward the chapter’s total dues 
under the new schedule, assuming it is 
adopted. 


Other League Business 


In addition to routine reports and dis- 
cussion of League finances and budgets, 
the Council discussed at some length a 
communication from the Massachusetts 
Civic League asking that the influence of 
the Laymen’s League be used in combat- 
ing legislative action toward the estab- 
lishment of a state lottery in Massa- 
chusetts. While most of the members 
present favored such action, it was de- 
cided that the matter would be handled 
more effectively by referring it to the in- 
dividual chapters in Massachusetts, which 
was subsequently done in a letter to the 
chapter presidents. 


On vote of the Council, Richmond H. 
Sweet of Providence, R. I., secretary of 
the League, was nominated to represent — 
the League on the board of directors of the 
A. U. A. for the term of one year. 

Members of the Council present at this 
January meeting were: Messrs. Furber, - 
Davis, Gardner, Greeley, Richardson, 
Scott, Sharpe, Sisson, Sweet, Tomajan; 
and of the staff, Mrs. ee and Mr. 
Howe. 


Chapters Assist 
Service Committee 


‘In answer to an appeal sent out early in 
the year by President Furber, many chap- 
ters have cooperated in the work of the 
Unitarian Service Committee both abroad 
and in the training camps in this country. 
The Uxbridge, Mass., chapter was able to 
make a substantial contribution as the re- 
sult of a successful play put on by the 
“Laymen’s League Players,’’ as did the 
Unity Chapter of Sherborn and South 
Natick from the proceeds of their minstrel 
show. Chapters in Hartford, Conn., 
Ridgewood, N. J., Watertown, Mass., and 
Somerville, Mass., were among those re- 
porting similar financial assistance, while 
others worked with church organizations 
in their local churches toward making 
contributions for their churches as a 
whole. 

The Roxbury, Mass., chapter enter- 
tained four of its members at the January 
meeting before they left for service at 
training camp, and Carlisle, Mass., re- 
ported a similar observance at one of their 
meetings also. 

In the Midwest, Daniel Sands, who is 
the field representative of the Service Com- 
mittee in that area, is working in close co- 
operation also with the office of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference, in Chicago, and 
has spoken about the work at several 
churches and chapters there. 


LEAGUE CALENDAR 


Coming Events 


Old Colony Federation of Laymen, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Middle Atlantic Laymen’s Convention, 


Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


March 26 


March 29-30 


Laymen’s Conference and Anniversary Service, 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Laymen’s Sunday (all churches) 
League Council Meeting, Boston 


League Dinner and Annual Meeting, Boston 


April 6 
May 18 
May 18 
May 19 


Open Meeting Sponsored by League and Alliance, 


Boston 


League Council fuel Tachech Meotine: Boston 
Midwestern Institute, Lake Geneva, Wis. Rene 


Middle Atlantic Laymen’s Week End, 
Pocono Pines, Pa. 


South-West Institute, TPs Olds: (tentatines 


May 19 
May 21 
June 15-22 


June 27-29 
Aug. 29-Sept. 1 


Other Summer 
Meetings 


In addition to those mentioned on the 
first page of this bulletin, other summer 
meetings of interest to laymen include: 

Isles of Shoals, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Religious Education Institute, July 12-19. 
General Conference, July 26-August 2. 
All-Star Week End, August 28-September 

1. (Ed Furber is chairman of this con- 

ference.) 


East Northfield, Mass. 

United Christian Adult Movement Con- 

ference, July 19-26. J 

This is the northeastern regional meet- 
ing similar to others being held elsewhere 
throughout the country. Special efforts 
are being made to enlist the cooperation 
of Unitarians in this interdenominational 
movement, and this year for the first time 
we are represented on the committee of 
arrangements for the Northfield meeting. 
Weston Howe has been appointed to rep- 
resent our department of education on this 
committee and would be glad to hear of 
Unitarian laymen, laywomen and ‘minis- 
ters who may be interested in attending 
some of the sessions at Northfield. 


Laymen’s Sunday, May 18 
Many churches will continue this year 
to observe the annual Laymen’s Sunday 
on May 18—the Sunday beginning May 
Meetings Week in Boston, 


Federation Meetings 


The Old Colony Federation of Unitarian 
Laymen from churches in the South Shore 
district of Massachusetts have continued 
their annual series of bimonthly meetings, 
beginning in the fall with a symposium on 
the national election, held at the Rockland 
church, and following with meetings at 
Brockton and Eastondale. This month, 
on Wednesday evening, March 26, the 
Bridgewater laymen will be the hosts, and 
the speaker will be Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp 
of Wellesley Hills, who will relate his ex- 
periences abroad with the Unitarian Ser- 
vice Committee. The annual meeting 
later in the spring is scheduled for Norwell. 

The Ohio Valley Federation changed 
the time and place of their annual meeting 
this year in order not to conflict with the 
Lake Geneva Institute in June. They 
met over the week end of September 28-29 
at Spring Mill State Park, in Indiana, and 
laymen were present from churches in 
Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and _ Illinois. 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of Mead- 
ville Theological School in Chicago, was 
the chief speaker, and the program was in 
charge of William R. Warner, Jr., of 
Cincinnati, president of the Federation. 

Among other “neighborhood meetings” 
of laymen are those which have been held 
at the Second Church, Brookline, Mass., 

and the Second Church, Boston, for men 
in the chapters and men’s clubs in that 


area. The Arlington Street, Boston, chap- 
ter will be the host for this gathering in 
May, when Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, president 
of Boston University, is to be the main 
speaker. 

The Salem, Mass., First Church, chapter 
will entertain the men of the Essex County 
churches at the Salem church on March 20, 
when President Edward P. Furber of the 
League will be the guest speaker. 


Nominations for 
League Council 


The nominating committee appointed 
by President Furber, and consisting of 
Winslow C. Sisson of Arlington, Mass., 
chairman, Otto M. Stanfield of New York 
City, and Oswell G. Treadway of Chicago, 
has placed in nomination the following 
names who will be voted upon by mail 
ballot next month: 


For One Year 


(to fill unexpired term vacated by 
resignation) ‘ 


Percy W. Gardner of Providence, R. L., 
Lawyer. General counsel of American 
Unitarian Association. Formerly presi- 
dent, now vice-president of League. 
Member of Providence chapter. 


For Three Years 


Charles S. Bolster of Cambridge, Mass., 
Lawyer. President of Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union. Treasurer of 
Star Island Corporation. Director of 
South Middlesex Conference. Former 
president of Y. P. R. U. Member of 
Cambridge chapter. 


Severance Burrage, M. D., of Denver, Colo. . 


Physician. President of Denver chapter 
during past year. 

Philip S. Day of Milwaukee, Wis. Invest- 
ment counselor. Chairman of Midwest 
Laymen’s Committee, and on board of 
Midwest Institute. Formerly president 
and secretary of Milwaukee chapter, and 
formerly active in chapters in Hartford, 
Conn., and Concord, N. H. 

Frank B. Frederick of Milton, Mass. Law- 
yer. Secretary of Boston Unitarian 
Club and Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union. Treasurer of Unitarian Service 
Pension Society. Former president of 
Ye des RO 

William L. Harris, Jr., of Rocky Hill, 
Conn. County Farm Bureau Agent. 
President of Connecticut Valley Confer- 
ence. Former president of Hartford 
chapter. i 

Rudolph C. Neuendorffer. of Tarrytown, 
N. Y. Insurance executive. Formerly 
president of League chapter and board of 
trustees in All Souls Church, New York 
City. Formerly vice-president of League. 

Benjamin Shreve of Salem, Mass. Research 
scientist. Treasurer of Salem First 
Church chapter since 1937. Formerly on 
church standing committee. 


Additional nominations may be made in 


writing by petition of fifty or more mem- 
bers and delivered to the secretary of the 
League on or before March 31. The elec- 
tion of other officers of the League takes 
place at the annual meeting of the League 
Council during May Meetings week. 


League Field Work 


Since last fall’s Bulletin Mr. Furber and 
Mr. Howe have filled speaking engage- 
ments and made field visits in churches 
and chapters throughout the Eastern and 
Middle Atlantic sections, and this spring 
and summer one or both will be in the 
Midwest and Southwest as well as at vari- 
ous conferences and regional meetings. 

Entirely apart from his own full-time 
practice, Mr. Furber has found time to fill 
the following engagements: Boston First 
Church, Watertown, Mass., Unitarian 
Club, Cambridge, Mass., chapter, Wal- 
tham, Mass., Laymen’s Sunday Sermon, 
Arlington Street Church Chapter, Boston, 
Old Colony Federation, Brockton, Mass., 
Athol, Mass., chapter, Lexington, Mass., 
chapter, Providence, R. I., chapter, 
Dover, Mass., sermon, Metropolitan New 
York laymen’s dinner meeting, Boston 
Unitarian Club, and Leighton Men’s Club, 
Fairhaven, Mass. 

Mr. Howe has visited the following: in 
Massachusetts, Boston Unitarian Club, 
Waltham, Winchester, Worcester Uni- 
versalist regional meeting, Medford, Nor- 
well, West Roxbury, Greenfield, Deer- 
field, Springfield, Newton (Channing), 
West Newton, Brookline (2nd), Somer- 
ville, Melrose, Lynn, Boston (2nd), Boston 
(1st), Boston (Arlington Street), Carlisle, 
Sherborn-South Natick, and Arlington; 
Nashua, N. H.; Hartford, Conn.; New 
York City, Brooklyn, and Flushing, N. Y.; 
Germantown and Philadelphia, Pa.; Wil- 
mington, Del.; Baltimore, Md.; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Norfolk and Lynchburg, Va. 


Changes in League Staff 


The League Council at its meeting in 
January voted to appoint as executive 
secretary of the League, H. Weston Howe 
of Winchester, Mass., to replace Mrs. 
Beatrice Wadleigh, who is retiring from the 
League staff after almost seventeen years 
of conscientious service. Mr. Howe has 
been field secretary of the League for the 
past four years and will combine those 
duties with his new office, effective May 1. 

A new face in the League office line-up 
will be that of Lloyd T. Bigelow of Need- 
ham, Mass., a recent “graduate’’ of the 
Y. P. R. U., who will assume the position 
of office secretary. Mr. Bigelow is a grad- 
uate of Burdett Business College, has 
attended Northeastern University, and 
has worked for five years as secretary in a 
Boston investment house. He is a former 
president of the Harris Union of the Y. P. 
R. U. in the Needham Unitarian church, 
and is active in the church and church 
school. 
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Chapter Programs and Activities 


One of the most useful functions of the 
League is to act as a clearinghouse for 
suggestions, information, speakers and 
activities in relation to the work of the in- 
dividual chapters. This is accomplished 
to a considerable extent through the per- 
sonal contacts and correspondence of the 
field secretary with individuals and groups 
in the field and at League headquarters. 
Mr. Howe invites continued interest on 
the part of the chapters in this respect, in 
so far as geographical limitations and con- 
flicting appointments do not interfere. 

The following citations of programs and 
activities which have come to the attention 
of headquarters through that medium and 
from bulletins and church calendars re- 
ceived are merely a few which may offer 
suggestions to other chapters, especially 
when the time comes to line up a program 
for the new year. 

Marblehead, Mass., chapter led the way 
last fall with its customary “‘blueprint’’ of 
monthly programs for the coming year, in- 
cluding, among others, Dr. J. A. C. F. 
Auer of Harvard Divinity School, on ‘‘The 
Present Situation in Europe’; Diwaker 
Salvi on ‘Political and Social Life of 
India”; and Professor Horace B. Davis of 
Boston University, on “Dictatorship in 
Brazil’; quite an international program. 
Also, Dean James M. Landis of Harvard 
Law School spoke on “Administrative 
Law,” and the final meeting of the year is 
Fathers’ and Sons’ Night, when the Amer- 
ican League baseball films will be shown. 

The Men’s Forum of theGermantown, Pa., 
church—an affiliated chapter—also showed 
an awareness of interest in the world situa- 
tion by including in its attractively printed 
calendar for the year a “lead-off” speaker 
of prominence at the October meeting in 
the person of Dr. Wilhelm Sollmann, for- 
mer member of the Reichstag and minister 
of the interior in Germany, speaking on 
“The World Revolution against Democ- 
racy.” This month Dr. Samuel Guy In- 
man, visiting professor of political science 
at the University of Pennsylvania, will ad- 
dress the forum on the subject, ‘““Economic 
Relations Between the United States and 
South America.” 

Athol, Mass., chapter issued a small vest- 
pocket size card on which was printed a 
slate of seven Sunday evening meetings 
from October to April, including three on 
denominational activities by speakers from 
headquarters. 

Melrose, Mass., chapter used a similar 
size card to announce its program for the 
year, with speakers from the Boston Police 
Narcotic Squad, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, and the Better Business 
Bureau, among others. 

Hartford, Conn., chapter, for the 20th 
successive year, planned and printed its 
program in advance, with a varied list of 
speakers and subjects. 

Salem, Mass., First Church chapter has an 
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attractive blue cardboard folder announ- 
cing seven meetings for the year, and lists, 
along with others, a Father and Son Night, 
President’s Night, and Ladies’ Night which 
will be combined with the annual meeting 
in April, with Mrs. Martha Sharp, former 
Unitarian Serviee Committee representa- 
tive in Europe, as the speaker. 

The Arlington Street Church Men’s Club, 
in Boston, affiliated with the League, not 
only lists its six guest speakers for the 
year, but also lines up in advance and 
prints the names of the ‘ten-minute 
speakers’’ at each meeting, usually on some 
subject allied with the work of the local 
church or the denomination. Among the 
regular speakers were Dr. Charles C. Lund 
of the Harvard Medical School; Robert F. 
Bradford, district. attorney; Dr. Daniel L. 
Marsh, president of Boston University; Dr. 
Everett M. Baker, of the American Uni- 
tarian Association; and Edward P. Furber. 

The Arlington, Mass., chapter’s program 
is one of particularly artistic merit, and is 
used primarily as a sort of handbook, set- 
ting forth the purposes of the chapter, its 
activities in general, and its slate of officers. 
It cordially invites every man in the parish 
to become a member, and lists on the back 
the names of 36 church ushers—four 
different ones each month—assigned by 
the chapter. 

Detroit, Mich., Laymen’s League issued a 
similar general announcement and _ invi- 
tation at the beginning of the year, in 
mimeographed form, listing the dates and 
general subject of each meeting. 

Some recent individual chapter meetings 
reported to League headquarters include 
the following: 

Washington, D. C—Dr. Lewis Hanke of 
the Library of Congress on ‘Ideologies of 
Latin America.”’ At this meeting it was 
planned to have present all ex-presidents of 
the chapter still living in Washington, in 
observance of the completion of 21 years 
as a chapter of the League. 

Seattle, Wash.—Dr. Samuel R. Mohler 
of the University of Chicago was scheduled 
to speak this month on ‘Our Southern 
Neighbors’’—Central and South America. 

Medford, Mass.—Carl] B. Wetherell spoke 
on “‘Unitarians in Action,” for the annual 
Ladies’ Night of the chapter. 

Indianapolis, Ind —Dr. Arthur E. Mor- 
gan, formerly of Antioch College and Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, spoke on “If the 
Social Order Should Break Down, What 
Then?” 

Lexington, Mass.— Dr. A. Warren 
Stearns, dean of Tufts Medical School, 
spoke on his impressions of society and 
people. 

Brookline, Mass., First Parish—Joseph 
R. Hamlin spoke on his flight to Chile for 
the American Red Cross, at the chapter’s 
annual meeting and ladies’ night. 

Cincinnati, O.—James E. Stuart, execu- 
tive secretary of Hamilton County Board 


of Child Welfare and superintendent of 
Hillcrest and Glenview Schools, spoke on 
“Some of Hamilton County’s Children.” 

Philadelphia, Pa., First Church—Richard 
Wood, executive secretary of the Friends 
Peace Committee, spoke on ‘Preparing 
for a Lasting Peace after the War.” 

Milwaukee, Wis.—sponsored a _ joint 
meeting with the City Club, at which Dr. 
Everett Ross Clinchy of Drew University 
spoke on ‘‘The New Technique of War— 
Attack from Within.” 

Somerville, Mass.—sponsored a series 

of four public lectures on “Social Psy- 
chology,’’ by Professor Robert C. Givler of 
Tufts College. 
- Berkeley, Calif—Max Moorhead of the 
department of history, University of Cali- 
fornia, spoke on “Our Relations with 
Mexico.”’ 

Needham, Mass.—Leonard Ware of The 
Boston Herald spoke on ‘“‘The World as 
Reflected in the Morning Newspaper.” 

Providence, R. I., First Church—Pro- 
fessor James Shoemaker of Brown Uni- 
versity, ‘“Japan’s Policy in Asia.” 

Cleveland, O—Mayor Edward Blythin, 
“Behind the Scenes at the City Hall.’ 

Montreal, Canada—Warwick Chipman, 
K. C., ““War and Peace Aims.” 

Pittsburgh, Pa., First Church—Dean 
Martin A. Rosanoff of Duquesne Univer- 
sity, ‘Religion in a World Crisis.” 

New York, All Souls—Series of monthly 
meetings on “Religion in the World To- 
day.’’ The two most recent were on ‘‘Re- 
ligion and the Ordinary Man” and ‘‘The 
Functions of the Layman in the Church,” 
led respectively by two members of the 
chapter—Arthur S. McDaniel and Dr. 
James M. Dunning. F 

Worcester, Mass.—U. S. Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, ‘‘Reflections on the Recent 
Campaign and Discussion of Such Topics 
as the Proposed Abolition of the Electoral 
College.” 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Round Table—General 
subject for year, ‘“America Looks Ahead”’; 
separate meetings on such subjects as: 
“What should we do about conscription?’ 
“What role should the government play 
in labor relations?”’ ‘‘What should be the 
policy of our government with regard to 
food supplies for Europe?”’ ete. 
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TRIBUTE TO GREAT BRITAIN 

(Continued from page 108) 
of Britain, is to move with dispatch in the following 
ways: 

1. Let us abandon the pretense of neutrality. 
We are not neutral in the face of the effort of Nazi 
Germany and Fascist Italy to enslave the continent 
of Europe and to tighten their grip about the throat of 
mankind. In the recent presidential campaign both 
major party candidates left no room for doubt on 
this matter, and many acts of our government sup- 
ported by overwhelming public sentiment reassure us 
that America is still young for liberty. We are not 
neutral and no technicalities can make us appear as 
such. Let the pretense be frankly abandoned. 

2. We should immediately revise the barriers 
having to do with credits, with cash and carry, with 
precedence of orders, and the like, that now stand in 
the way of the speedy production and delivery of the 
matériel and the food that must be immediately 
available if utter doom is not to settle down upon the 
British Isle. Not thousands but tens of thousands of 
aircraft, not tons but mountains of matériel must be 
made available at the earliest possible moment. 
Speed in these matters is important, else there will be 
no Britain to defend. 

3. We must make sure that our sympathies are 
not vitiated and material help delayed by considera- 
tions and arguments not pertinent to the immediate 
situation. We must not allow discussion of causes 
leading to the war—causes of which we are painfully 
aware; nor talk of the waves of the future—of which 
we know only too little; nor clamor for the terms of 
the future peace—important as these are; nor the call 
for appeasement, nor the theories of an impossible 
isolationism deafen us to the immediate and pressing 
call for the assistance in terms of equipment that will 
assure a final British victory. 

In these and other ways, more than by words 
however true, can we show how great is our admira- 
tion for Britain, how genuinely we believe in her cause, 
and how sincerely we are willing to strive for her 
triumph, with its accompanying restoration of sanity 
to a stricken continent, of peace to a distraught world, 
and of hope to mankind. 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY 
The Mistake 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


WHEN I WAS A BOY, I was always being embar- 
rassed by the things my father did. Really I was quite 
a bit proud of him; but, when one is fourteen, one does 
not want one’s father to be conspicuous. Mine was. 
He was a short man; but he made up for it by a re- 
markable head of white hair, upon which he wore a 
hat not of a shape to win my approval. He looked 
older than he really was, and also looked more im- 
portant, so that people often stared at him in the 
street. 

But this was not the worst. We were living in 
London at the time, and my father wanted the whole 
of London to be more beautiful. He wanted parks 
where there were no parks, and playing grounds for 


children where there were only mean and ugly streets. 
So he made speeches in the Chamber of the London 
County Council, which is London’s Parliament, and 
got laws passed, and so on. I thought this was all 
right; but I hated the fact that it made my father talk 
to bus drivers about their new uniforms, and to police- 
men about the traffic; and, when we went to Hyde 
Park, he would always talk to the men who took care 
of the flowers and seats and things. They all knew 
him, and greeted him, and other people would look 
at us, and I hated it. It distressed me because I 
wanted to be like everybody else and escape notice. 

One day—a day I shall never forget—my father 
and I stood in Piccadilly Circus, a part of London 
where the traffic is heavy. We were waiting to cross 
the road. Suddenly the tall policeman held up the 
traffic; everything stood very still. My father took 
my arm and stepped into the road. We alone were 
crossing, and, when we reached the middle of the 
road where the policeman was standing, my father 
paused and said in his genial way: “Thank you, of- 
ficer.”’ The policeman kept a perfectly straight face 
and replied: “Not at all, sir. It’s the Queen. Her 
Majesty is just coming along.” 

After that there was nothing for my father to do 
but to smile and toskip to the sidewalk; and I skipped, 
too, but I wished the ground would open and swallow 
me up. How awful! Father just assuming that the 
traffic was held up for him, and it was for the Queen. 

On the sidewalk opposite we stood. Everybody 
was waiting, although nobody had known that the 
Queen was to pass that way. Men took off their 
hats, and I grabbed mine in my hand. The carriage 
came by, and there was the Queen, no doubt looking 
grand and lovely and smiling; but little did I see of 
her. I did not look. I was smarting with humilia- 
tion, and imagining the policeman telling the joke 
when he got home that night. “So I says to him— 
the traffic is being held up for Her Majesty.” That 
was what he would laughingly tell them. What I did 
not know was that, if he did say this, he probably 
would add: “‘God bless the old gent!’ I only knew 
that much later. 

The traffic began to move again, and we went on 
our way. I was silent. Presently my father said: 
“You are quiet. Are you brooding because your 
father made a mistake?” 

I said: “It is so awful to make a mistake like that. 
I hate looking such a fool. I hate being so public.” 

Father spoke again: ‘‘Yes, it was a silly mistake; 
but I think I made something out of it. You looked 
into the gutter, seeing only your father’s error and 
your own misery; but I looked up and saw the Queen.” 

He did not sound cross with me; instead he went 
on gently: “I should like to think I have a son, not 
who will never make a mistake, but who will make 
something out of his mistakes and turn his humilia- 
tions into something splendid.”’ 

I am afraid I thought to myself: “Oh, heavens! 
He’s off. Now he will go on and on for ages.”’ 

But he did not. And, queerly enough, I have 
never forgotten what my father said to me that day; 
so I suppose that in my sulky heart I knew he was 
noble about it and was right. The greatest victories 
are often wrested from defeats. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Another Plea for 
Feeding Europe 


To the Editor: 

Your editorial of January 15 on “Food 
for Conquered Countries’ indicates a 
recognition on your part of the controver- 
sial nature of your subject, yet I have 
looked in vain in The Register for an ade- 
quate presentation of arguments in favor 
of feeding our friends in Europe. Your 
plea for a discussion based upon the ‘‘real- 
ities of the situation” is good, although 
you, yourself, seem to have found some 
difficulty in heeding it. There are a few 
comments on your editorial which I feel 
that I ought to make and at the same time 
offer some arguments in favor of the plan 
to feed our European friends. I shall com- 
bine comments and arguments under sev- 
eral general questions and headings. 

Will the people in the conquered countries 
suffer greatly, this year, unless food is sent 
from outside Europe? 

It is beside the question to discuss Ger- 
many’s guilt in starving her enemies. In 
a leaflet on the food situation in France, 
given out by the American Friends Service 
Committee, the question, “Will Germany 
feed the people of unoccupied France if 
we do not?” the following reply is given: 
“NO. Germany itself is under strict ra- 
tions. We believe there is literally not 
enough food in Europe to meet the winter 
needs. Cattle have been slaughtered be- 
cause of lack of feed; the war machine last 
spring drew productive workers from the 
land when they were needed in the fields.’ 

Another statement from Clarence Pick- 
ett’s article in Friends Intelligencer Decem- 
ber 14, 1940, reads: ‘‘We know by personal 
contact with the people in Southern France 
that literally millions are undernourished 
and many are starving. We know that 
concentration camps are filled with hungry 
and ill-clad people who are destitute and 
dependent upon charity from overseas. 
We know from examination of thousands 
of children in France that they are physi- 
cally unable to withstand the rigors of 
winter or overcome the prevalence of dis- 
eases due to lack of food, clothing, shelter 
and soap.” 

In response to Jan Masaryk’s words, 
“In love and sympathy we must think of 
their spirits and their future as much as of 
their bodies,’ the thought occurs that 
unless the children’s bodies are first saved 
from starvation there will be neither bodies, 
nor spirits, nor future to care for subse- 
quently. This is one of the simple “realities 
of the situation.” 

Lack of Fair Play on the Part of the 
Germans? 

Quoting again from Clarence Pickett: 
“The Service Committee is probably as 
well informed of the conditions in Europe 
as any private or governmental agency in 
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America today. Basing our actions solely 
upon our experience in relief administra- 
tion, we can assert categorically that there 
is no danger of seizure of our supplies by 
military authorities or interference with 
our administration. We have worked 


with complete accord with all govern- 


ments concerned in Poland and in France. 
We have been invited to extend relief to 
the people of Norway and Holland with 
the understanding that we would set up 
our own controls and satisfy ourselves as 
to the needs. It is on such rather practical 
and simple terms that we’ base our plea to 
the American people to aid and abet the 
feeding of innocent civilians suffering the 
ravages of war, especially the children and 
expectant and nursing mothers.’”’ And 
from the other Service publication: “The 
American Friends Service Committee has 
a staff of 56 workers in France. Goods 
purchased go directly into the committee 
warehouses and are distributed by these 
accredited workers directly to the needy. 
Goods have not been and never will be dis- 
tributed without adequate American su- 
pervision.”’ 

Who should decide whether the people of 
conquered countries live or starve to death? 

It is an heroic act for a people to decide 
to starve themselves in order to further a 
great cause. However, most of us do not 
like other people thrusting heroic acts upon 
us. Regardless of the character of an in- 
dividual, I think that he should not be per- 
mitted to determine the fate of a number of 
countries. That should rest with them- 
selves. 

In conclusion I should like to ask you, if 
you go to the length of starving your own 
friends and taking away from them the 
democratic right of determining their own 
fate, what reason have you left for sup- 
porting the war? 

Miriam Pennypacker. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Feeding the German 
War Machine 


To the Editor: 

Allow me a few words in regard to Edwin 
Wilson’s letter on “Feeding Europeans 
Will Aid, Not Hurt, Britain.’’ 

“Not over three days’ supplies could be 
captured for military use.’”’ But Germany 
has already taken a great deal of their food- 
stuffs out of these countries, is still draining 
them of more, and could—and according to 
its former actions would—take still more 
of what these peoples still have left of their 
own foodstuffs and send it to Germany, 
if we sent some food to them, even if Ger- 
many did not touch the stuff we sent. The 
net result would be that we had helped to 
feed the German war machine and hurt 
Britain’s war efforts. 

“We need some institution (the church) 


that through this trend toward total war 
will stand for the things upon which alone 
a decent world can be constructed after 
this upheaval is over.’ According to 
nazi-Germany’s speeches, writings and ac- 
tions there will not be a chance for the con- 
struction of a decent world, if Germany and 
its totalitarian friends win. And many 
well-meaning religious people will have 
helped Germany to win. 

I hate war and especially since Ger- 
many step by step has broken down even 
the mitigating features and limits that 
progressive ethical culture had imposed 
upon it through centuries. But the only 
way now to establish a decent world, it 
seems to me, is to take the ability and 
means to wage war out of the hands of 
Germany, and war on Germany seems the 
only means. Even Wilson would not op- 
pose the use of arms against a vicious rob- 
ber band, and nazi-Germany is acting now 
like a robber band on a world-wide scale. 

Oswald E. Helsing. 

Harlingen, Tex. 


Results from 
Broadcasts 


To the Editor: 

The management of Broadcasting Sta- 
tion KDKA of Pittsburgh, Pa., has gen- 
erously given the two Unitarian churches 
of ‘this city a fifteen-minute period of time 
without cost on the first Sunday of every 
month at 10 a. m. Rey. Frank Edwin 
Smith of the First Church and Rey. May- 
nard Van Dyke of the North Side Church 
alternate in presenting liberal religion to 
listeners. 

As a member of the North Side Church, 
I desire to relate the results obtained from 
two broadcasts by Mr. Van Dyke. On 
November 3, 1940, Mr. Van Dyke spoke 
on the subject, ‘The Conquest of Fear.” 
He offered to send a copy of the address to 
anyone requesting it. Neither press nor 
radio station made any announcement 
prior to his address, yet 44 listeners from 
as widely scattered points as Virginia, 
West Virginia, Ohio and several cities in 
Pennsylvania asked for copies. Mr. Van 
Dyke sent personal letters to all writers 
and with the address he included a piece 
of Unitarian literature. 

“Every Man a Creator’”’ was the subject 
of Mr. Van Dyke’s address on January 5, 
1941. Again the offer was made to send 
copies of the address to all listeners re- 
questing them. Many more requests for 
copies of this address were received. Re- 
quests for two or more copies were re- 
ceived, the writers stating they desired to 
give them to persons they knew would 
be interested. 

In a small town in Pennsylvania a group 
listens to sermons every Sunday morning. 
Twenty members of that group signed a 
letter requesting copies of the address. In 
all 187 copies of this address were mailed 
on request, one of which came from far-off 


South Carolina. A lady living in a city of 
fair size in Ohio without a Unitarian 
church expressed the wish that she might 
attend a Unitarian church regularly. A 
city but 15 miles distant from her home 
has a Unitarian church. She was given the 
name and address of the minister in that 
city and the location of the church. An 
interesting phase of these requests for ad- 
dresses was the apparent serious interest 
displayed by the writers. A number en- 
closed the necessary postage to defray the 
expense of sending the addresses to them. 

Comments made by the writers in their 
letters constituted the most interesting 
phase of these broadcasts. Several writers 
made contrasts between Mr. Van Dyke’s 
addresses and others delivered by speakers 
holding tenaciously to traditional theo- 
logical concepts. Let me assure you that 
all such letters were much to the advantage 
of Mr. Van Dyke. 

Our experience with these broadcasts has 
convinced us that large numbers of men 
and women are still willing to listen to ad- 
dresses by ministers. The announcer 
named Mr. Van Dyke as the minister of 
the North Side Unitarian Church of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. From the favorable comments 
made on these addresses by writers, one is 
justified in assuming there is an intelligent, 
critical attitude abroad in the land on the 
subject of religion, and an aversion to ac- 
cept statements on the mere authority of 
book or church. The fact that these 
writers wanted to learn something about 
Unitarian principles is significant. 

John Evans. 

Pitisburgh, Pa. 


Who Will Support Our 
Conscientious Objectors 


To the Editor: 

The provision for a registry for conscien- 
tious objectors has become part of the 
policy of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. However, I have been wondering if 
this represents the limit to which our fel- 
lowship is willing to go in support of Uni- 
tarians whose religious convictions will 
not allow them to bear arms. 

It has been announced recently that 
conscientious objectors will be sent to work 
camps soon to be established throughout 
the country. Certain basic equipment 
will be furnished by the government, but 
the actual maintenance of the men, es- 
timated at $35 a month per man, is not a 
responsibility to be assumed by the federal 
government. The burden of this expense 
has been shifted to the shoulders of three 
religious groups, the Quakers, Brethren 
and Mennonites. What I would like to 
know is this: will the American Unitarian 
Association accept the responsibility of 
supplying the necessary funds for the 
maintenance of Unitarian conscientious 
objectors in these camps. If we believe in 

the freedom of the individual conscience, 
then, it seems to me, we are morally bound 


to give more than verbal assent to the prop- 
osition that each individual must act in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of his conscience. 
I hope that a statement of policy in this 
matter will soon be issued. 
Russell E. Simmons. 
Evanston, Ill. 


What the United 
Christian Council 
Is and Does 


To the Editor: 

In the February 15, 1941, issue of The 
Christian Register, Larry Davidow has a 
letter criticizing the report of the United 
Christian Council for Democracy confer- 
ence held December 5 and 6, 1940, in which 
nine members of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice took part. For his benefit 
and that of other readers, let me say that 
the United Christian Council for Democ- 
racy is composed exclusively of such church 
organizations as the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice, the other member 
groups being of orthodox churches. Next, 
our participation in the conference was as 
prescribed by our constitution and the 
basis of that participation was restated by 
me in our November 1940 bulletin which 
Mr. Davidow, as a member of the U. F. 
S. J., received. I quote from that bulletin. 

“Wherever other groups are active on 
work in which we can help, our members 
ought to be participating. When there is 
a general conference for purposes in which 
we are interested I hope that we may par- 
ticipate, provided we can be assured that 
the conference is called by a group with 
whom we can cooperate and that its control 
will be democratic. The regional vice- 
president located nearest the place of con- 
ference, can perhaps best obtain such as- 
surance for us and undertake the responsi- 
bility of getting participation of members, 
and such matters should be referred to 
them.” 

Our participation in this conference was 
first approved by a poll of the executive 
committee following a recommendation of 
the nearest regional vice-president. This 
procedure was proposed and followed in 
order that we might avoid the danger of 
being caught unawares in group action 
controlled behind the scenes by commu- 
nists. I suppose that Mr. Davidow would 
consider this as an illustration of the 
naivete of ministers and the ease with 
which they can be “used” by commu- 
nists, etc. ; 

However, Mr. Davidow’s selection of 
paragraphs to criticize from the report is 
very disquieting. Let me quote again the 
parts he objects to. 

‘“‘We deplore the fact that already politi- 
cal opinion has been made a test of eligi- 
bility for the right to work on W. P. A.; 
that free elections have been interfered 
with through illegal intimidation by self- 
appointed groups, by actions of certain 


newspapers, public officials and the Dies 
Committee... .” 

“We must work for repeal of laws that 
discriminate against unpopular minorities, 
thus violating the Bill of Rights. We op- 
pose the continuation of the Dies Com- 
mittee which has proved itself unfit for the 
task assigned to it.” 

Since the parts quoted refer to the de- 
fense of rights which communists, nazis and 
fascists among others have enjoyed, Mr. 
Davidow deliberately interprets them as 
referring exclusively to the defense of com- 
munists, nazis, and fascists. If I wished to 
be equally unfair I would say that Mr. 
Davidow obviously wants to see such rights 
denied all citizens who are not orthodox 
members of the party in power, for these 
resolutions were aimed at the defense of 
such rights for American citizens of every 
political variety. Indeed, the fury of his 
argument reminds one of Huey Long’s 
remark that American fascism, when it 
arose, would call itself “anti-fascism.” But 
I cannot believe that Mr. Davidow is quite 
as totalitarian as his letter suggests. 

It seems incredible that Mr. Davidow, 
long an attorney for the CIO, should not 
know that discrimination in WPA and il- 
legal intimidation interfering in free elec- 
tions was practiced in some states and 
many localities against honest, loyal, law- 
abiding citizens who simply believed in 
fair play and were in no sense communists 
or fascists. It is incredible that Mr. 
Davidow should not know that the Dies 
Committee, which he so gallantly defends, 
has gone to extremes throughout most of 
its career in lumping every point of view 
to the left of Old Guard Republicans and 
Civil War Democrats as ‘‘communists” 
while it has been very tender toward such 
un-American groups as the Coughlinites, 
Christian Fronters, Silver Shirts, etc. He 
should know that much of the Dies Com- 
mittee’s ‘‘exposure’’ of conspiratorial work 
being carried on by agents of Germany and 
Italy was simply warmed-over hash of 
what had already appeared in certain 
newspapers, or had been unearthed by their 
reporters and that practically all of the 
publicity of that committee has originated 
with, and been intended for the benefit of, 
its chairman, Martin Dies. 

It happens that I feel very much the 
same about communists, nazis and fas- 
cists as Mr. Davidow, and that long before 
the Dies Committee appeared I was fight- 
ing to prevent liberal groups from becoming 
“transmission belts’? or “fellow travelers” 
of the communists. But when Mr. Davi- 
dow by implication classifies as necessarily 
communist or fascist such activities as de- 
fense of the Bill of Rights, defense of the 
right of loyal American citizens to inde- 
pendent opinions, and condemnation of il- 
legal intimidation of loyal citizens, I must 
disagree sharply with him. I believe that 
the resolutions to which Mr. Davidow ob- 
jects are worthy the support of all Amer- 
icans who want this country to remain 
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free. Let us insist that the law protect 
citizens in the enjoyment of their rights, 
and deal sternly with those who resort to 
intimidation for political or other pur- 
poses. Let there be careful investigation 
and surveillance of all un-American groups 
and activities but let us insist that it be 
honest and that it not be used to smear 
loyal citizens. Let proven disloyalty be 
dealt with as such but let us not use the 
fact of disloyalty as a club to destroy the 
independence of loyal citizens as Mr. Davi- 
dow apparently would have us do. Mr. 
Davidow might find better methods of 
curbing disloyalty than a blanket disa- 
vowal of the rights of all. 
Robert Weston. 
Schenectady, N. VY 


A Tribute to 
Dr. Hutcheon 


To the Editor: 

The announcement of the death on De- 
cember 18 of my old Meadville professor, 
Robert J. Hutcheon, which appeared in the 
January Ist issue of The Christian Register, 
came as a decided shock to me as I am 
sure it did to many others. When, last 
October, he was held up for a few days by 
the immigration officials here in Niagara 
Falls, pending a ruling from Washington, 
Dr. Hutcheon seemed to be in the best of 
health. Whether such was actually the 
case or not, I have no way of knowing. 
What I do know, of course, is that beneath 
his customary cheerful exterior he carried 
a heavy heart. For not only had he lost 
his wife within the year but three weeks 
prior to his crossing the border here, his 
little granddaughter, Penelope, of whom 
he thought everything, had died sud- 
denly following an operation. Together 
with her sister, Penelope had been placed 
in Dr. Hutcheon’s care by his son, a staff 
officer in the British army. When a man 
like Dr. Hutcheon signs a letter as he did 
to me following that tragic incident, ‘“Your 
stricken old pedagogue,’ it indicates 
pretty definitely that he has been dealt a 
heavy blow. 

I am writing this letter because I wish 
to pay some slight tribute to the memory 
of Dr. Hutcheon, my old Meadville profes- 
sor, and for the last eighteen years, my 
dear friend. I fancy there will be a goodly 
number of former Meadville students who, 
if they do not themselves write a word of 
tribute, will be pleased that someone else 
should do so. The Meadville Theological 
School of the old days—the one, I mean, 
which was located atop a delightful tree- 
shaded hill in Meadville, Pa.—was an in- 
stitution which depended more than most 
such institutions do for its vitality and 
worth upon the quality of its faculty. I 
have always felt that, in this respect, the 
students of my day were singularly favored. 
For it was a rare privilege to live in the 
same atmosphere day after day with men 
of the moral fiber and the intellectual hon- 
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esty of good old Prexy Southworth, Clay- 
ton Bowen, Francis Christie and Robert J. 
Hutcheon. I have attended other schools 
—universities where you find the names of 
the most distinguished scholars among the 
faculty. Nothing have I ever found else- 
where, however, to compare in its lasting 
effect upon me with the daily contacts I 


enjoyed at Meadville with the men who. 


not only taught us daily but worshiped 
with us as frequently, ate with us and 
helped to guide and direct us in all the re- 
lationships of everyday living. 

Each one of these men had his peculiar 
gifts and qualities. I think of Dr. Hutch- 
eon, as I feel sure my colleagues will, not 
so much as the scholar. Dr. Southworth, 
Dr. Christie and Dr. Bowen were men of 
the more scholarly tradition. Dr. Hutch- 
eon was the more intellectually stimulating 
type, his mind was sharp, his wit keen, his 
ideas provocativé. One did not go to him 
for information, for mere facts about this 
and that, albeit Dr. Hutcheon always had 
plenty of these things at his command. 
One went to him for his opinions, one 
sought him out in order to enjoy the at- 
mosphere of controversy and battle. It 
was a tenet of Dr. Hutcheon’s that vitality 
was one of the three main essentials of 
personality. It was vitality that Dr. 
Hutcheon himself expressed in such abun- 
dance. ‘‘A well-organized personality,” I 
think we learned. to describe it, those of us 
who sat in his classes. 

Who, for example, that has known him, 
can forget that mischievous twinkle which 
invariably came into his eye as he felt the 
issue in an argument becoming more 
sharply joined? Who, that has received 
his letters, will fail to remember the fresh, 
witty, stimulating style in which they 
were written, the bold strokes he employed 
to lay low those things going on around him 
to which he objected with his whole being? 
I hesitate to call him a fighting spirit. 
Fighting spirits are so often obnoxious. 
Perhaps it would be truer to say that, on 
the intellectual level at least, he was al- 
ways eager for action. But he loved his 
students and characteristically spoke most 
generously in after years of those against 
whom he had been forced to marshal his 
greatest strength. He was entirely above 
anything petty or mean. It was very im- 
pressive to me to observe how he managed 
always to meet his students on equal 
ground when it came toa discussion and yet 
preserve in all his personal relations with 
them his dignity as a teacher. I suppose it 
is these unusual things about him that 
caused us to respect and love him as we 
did. 

We shall miss Dr. Hutcheon, those of us 
especially whose good fortune it was oc- 
casionally to come in contact with him 
since his retirement from Meadville. It 
fell to my lot to have seen him twice during 
the last year, both times immediately fol- 
lowing a death in his family. Each time, 
it seemed to me, he bore up bravely under 


the strain, the last chapter in his life pre- 
serving beautifully the role in which I, at 
least, had cast him in the first. Now that 
both he and Mrs. Hutcheon are gone, 
many of us will feel a sense of irreparable 
loss—a loss, however, greatly mitigated by 
the realization that it was a privilege to 
have known and lived for three years with 
such people and to carry into the future 
the memory of that relationship. 
Robert B. Day. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Mrs. Annie F. Wallace 


The death occurred on February 1, at 
Caldwell, N.J., of Annie F. Wallace, widow 
of Jackson Wallace and Rey. Alfred 
Everett Goodnough. She was in her 81st 
year. She was the oldest daughter of 
Walter F. Bartlett and Ann Maria Curtis 
of New York City. A member of the 
Colonial Daughters of the 17th Century, 
the Daughters of the Revolution of the 
Long Island Society and the Fairbanks 
Family of America, Incorp., she was active 
in church and philanthropic societies until 
an injury to her hip made her give up active 
work, when she took up genealogical work 
compiling statistics of many New England 
and Dutch ancestors. 

Interment was in the Goodnough Wal- 
lace Mausoleum in Greenwood Cemetery 
after services in the chapel of the Church 
of the Savior on February 38. 

She is survived by one sister, Edith C. 
Pohlé of Caldwell; two nieces, Mrs. Arthur 
B. Cole and Mrs. John §S. Trecarten; two 
grandnieces, Nancy Trecarten and Edith 
Doris Cole; and one grandnephew, John 
S. Trecarten, Jr. 


Barnard Home Meeting 


The 31st.annual meeting of the Corpora- 
tion and trustees of the Frances Merry 
Barnard Home, Inc., was held at the head- 
quarters, 80 Boylston Street, Boston. 
The reports of the clerk, treasurer and 
matron were received. 

Reelected for 1941 were Philip P. 
Sharples, president; W. Forbes Robertson, 
treasurer and clerk; Miss Anna Bancroft, 
Mrs. George R. Blinn, Lawrence E. Brown, 
Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, Amos R. Little and 
Miss Florence Thompson. Mrs. Mary F. 
Tyler was reappointed as matron for the 
coming year. 


Hubbardston 


The Hubbardston, Mass., Unitarian 
church observed Young People’s Sunday, 
February 9. 

Ten young people sat on the platform, 
each taking a part in the service. Two 
boys passed the plates for the offering, 
making 12 who were actively engaged in 
this spiritual and dignified recognition of 
the day. A good-sized congregation was 
present. : 


Unique English School Is | 


Transplanted to Stow 


Through the generosity of the American 
Unitarian Association, an English school, 
transplanted to protect its children from 
bombardment, has been established in 
Stow, Mass. The Association, through 
the Unitarian Service Committee, has 
placed at the disposal of the F. Matthias 
Alexander Trust Fund School, formerly of 
Kent, England, the historical Whitney 
Homestead at Stow. 

The Whitney Homestead consists of 
129 acres of farm, pasture, and woodland, 
together with two houses, one dating from 
about 1740. The property came to the 
American Unitarian Association through 
the will of Cyrus R. Whitney whose an- 
cestors had cleared the farm ten genera- 
tions before. Since acquiring the estate, 
the Association has used it as a guest home 
for ministers and laymen, according to the 
wishes of Mr. Whitney. It is now felt 
that the use of the Homestead for an 
English school driven from Europe by the 
war is a most fitting adaptation of the pur- 
poses of the estate. 

The children and the staff, which in- 
cludes A. R. Alexander, Miss Ethel Webb, 
Miss Irene Stewart, and Miss Marjorie L. 
Barstow, accompanied by F. Matthias 
Alexander, founder of the school, sailed 
from Glasgow on July 3 on a refugee ship. 
Arriving at Halifax, they proceeded to 
Toronto, where they remained until Janu- 
ary, when the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion completed arrangements for their 
occupancy of the Whitney Homestead. 

The first group of six children and the 
headmistress, Miss E. A. M. Goldie, ar- 
rived in Boston at the end of January, and 
are now established at the Whitney Home- 
stead. This group included Daphne G. 
Breaks, daughter of Captain J. H. Breaks, 
R. N.; John Best, son of Robert Best of 
Messrs. Best and Lloyd Ltd., Birmingham; 
Francis Caldwell, son of Major James Cald- 
well, J. P.; Charmian Dundas, daughter of 
Frederick Dundas, director of John Brown 
and Company, Glasgow, and a relative of 
Viscount Halifax, new British Ambassador 
to the United States. Two American chil- 
dren, Deborah and Francis Frank, are also 
in the first group. Other children who will 
arrive later include Gillian and Thomas 
MeNair Scott, grandchildren of Viscount 
Camrose, accompanied by their mother, 
Hon. Mrs. McNair Scott. 

The children are, in a sense, new genera- 
tion successors to an illustrious company of 
men and women who, through the past 40 
years, have been pupils of Mr. Alexander. 
Among the distinguished people to have 
benefited from his teaching are Mr. and 
Mrs. Geo. Bernard Shaw, Prof. John Dewey, 
Sir Stafford and Lady Cripps, the Earl of 
Lytton, Aldous Huxley, Lady Rhondda, 
Sir Lynden Macassey, Sir Ernest Reis, 
J. E. R. MacDonagh, F. R. C.S., A. Rugg- 
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Gunn, F. R. C. S., Professor J. E. Field, 
Ph. D., Bristol University, Professor John 
Hilton, M. A. of Cambridge University; 
T. G. N. Haldane, Robert Donat, the Hon. 
Reginald McKenna, and Rev. F. H. 
Weatherall, M. A. Manchester College, 
Oxford; Miss Lucy Bilcox, Class. Trip. 
Camb., formerly headmistress of St. Felix 
School, Southwold, England; Miss Esther 
Lawrence, formerly head of Froebel In- 
stitute, Roshampton, London; and Head- 
master Meier of Bedales School, England. 


What the School Stands For 


The F. Matthias Alexander Trust Fund 
School began at 16 Ashley Place, West- 
minster, London, in 1924, when a little 
boy was sent home from India because, 
although highly intelligent, he was so 
nervous and excitable that his parents 
realized he would be unable to cope with 
the conditions of ordinary school life. He 
was brought to Mr. Alexander, who found 
that the boy’s use of himself was so bad 
that in order to help him he would have to 
remain in London over a longer period than 
the parents had thought would be neces- 
sary. This entailed daily instruction in 
the technique itself as well as its applica- 
tion in the activities of learning his ordi- 
nary lessons, reading, writing, etc. The 
effect of this training on the child was so 
evidently helpful that parents of other 
children who were taking lessons at the 
time asked that their children also might 
have this additional help given them. In 
this way the little school had its begin- 
nings. 

For a number of years Mr. Alexander 
financed the school at Ashley Place, and in 
order to relieve him of this burden the 
Trust Fund was founded in 1930, with the 
Earl of Lytton, Sir Lynden Macassey, Dr. 
Peter MacDonald and Mr. Alexander as 
trustees. Thereafter the school’s head- 
quarters were established at Mr. Alexan- 
der’s home and property at Penhill near 
Bexley, in Kent, where it remained until 
the outbreak of the war when the children 
and staff were transferred to the country 
home of Colonel and Mrs. Robert Smith 
Barry at Canrh Manor, Devizes, Wilt- 
shire, from which they departed for Canada 
in the summer. 

“We are extremely grateful,’ said Mr. 
Alexander, ‘for the help and cooperation 
extended by the officials of the American 
Unitarian Association and its Service 
Committee. We hope that our school will 
meet with the same success here which 
came to it in England, although we are 
fully aware of the difficulties involved in 
attempting to establish methods which are 
a challenge to traditional systems. The 
aim of our educational principles is self- 
control in the fullest sense of the word. 

“Traditional educational practices fail 


to take into consideration the use and 
functioning of the human organism as a 
whole. Educators, in fact, are not justified 
in assuming that any of the child’s activities 
can be labeled ‘mental’ or ‘physical’ and 
dealt with as such, for the child acts and 
reacts as an ‘indivisible whole,’ and in 
everything it attempts to do a unified 
working of its mechanisms, both ‘mental’ 
and ‘physical’ so-called, comes into play. 
Yet educators still treat the child as if the 
working of special parts, such as hands, 
arms, eyes, organs, legs, could be dealt with 
independently of the working of the or- 
ganisms as a whole. I can demonstrate 
that this method has led to many of the 
educational disasters met with in modern 
life.” 


Service Committee to 
Open Classrooms 


For Interned Children 


To help 3,000 children in internment 
camps of Southern France who are without 
schooling of any kind, the Unitarian Ser- 
vice Committee has initiated a compre- 
hensive educational project. According to 
plans just approved by the Committee, 
and announced by Professor William 
Emerson, chairman, the Committee will 
install kindergartens and classrooms for 
the 3,000 children, with all necessary 
equipment, and will provide the necessary 
teaching. 

Preliminary investigations and recom- 
mendations of the urgent need of children 
in camps were made by Dr. Charles R. 
Joy, who left Boston in September for 
Lisbon, where he makes his headquarters. 
He is now in France, investigating refugee 
problems. 

“There are over 6,000 children under 
16 years of age now interned in camps,” 
he reports. “Half of them are without 
schools and school work of any kind, con- 
demned to idleness with appalling conse- 
quences. To provide them with educa- 
tional opportunity is a magnificent oppor- 
tunity for service which no other organiza- 
tion is undertaking.”’ 

The Unitarian Service Committee at its 
meeting March 5 appropriated $1,000 for 
starting and equipping the schools, as 
recommended by Dr. Joy, and guaranteed 
$400 a month for their maintenance. 

“To keep alive in mind as well as body 
the children who are the hope of Europe 
for the future,’’ said Mr. Emerson, “‘is a re- 
sponsibility and challenge we as Americans 
must face. This new project for service is 
humanitarian in the largest sense, and 
though it is a large undertaking for so small 
and new an organization, our Committee 
unanimously agreed to undertake it as 
soon as Mr. Joy cabled us his recommen- 
dations. This project will be carried on in 
addition to our project of sending medical 
supplies to internment camps, and will be 
supported as long as there is need and 
opportunity for it.” 
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Southern New England Churches 
Move Toward Greater Responsibility 


At the hour of writing the Southern New 
England Council represents 168 churches 
in transfer from national to local adminis- 
trations. It is the newest and largest ex- 
pression of ‘regional responsibility.’’ In 
principle it means that the churches of 
this area which have gone to the American 
Unitarian Association for aid and advice 
on local matters are now assuming more 
responsibility, and may soon be able to 
administer their own affairs through their 
own agencies. The A. U. A. offices would 
then be free to give undivided attention 
to the broader national and international 
work for which they were created. 

Obviously so large a program of recon- 
struction requires minute study, careful 
planning, unceasing labor in the field, and 
infinite patience. It is much easier to build 
a new house with new materials than to 
reconstruct an old house with virtually no 
new timber. It is easier to grow a forest of 
saplings than to transplant a single large 
tree. Wherefore the Council, under the 
guidance of its first president, William 
S. Nichols, began modestly on the ‘‘volun- 
teer” basis, nearly four years ago. Dr. 
Maxwell Savage was chosen chief coun- 
selor. He and Dr. Nichols did the first 
spade work. They wisely began by show- 
ing what could be done by one volunteer 
counselor, supported by a treasury which 
rose only a few degrees above zero. The 
next year four associate counselors were 
invited to work with Dr. Savage. The 
treasury rose to meet their traveling ex- 
penses. Their assignment was to answer 
calls from any church, layman, or minister 
within the area. They had nothing to give 
but advice. Their work proved effective. 
Some churches were revived and others 
greatly stimulated under their tutelage. 

In September 1940, Dr. Nichols resigned 
as president and Dr. Savage was elected to 
his place. Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge was 
made chief counselor, with Rev. Earl C. 
Davis, Rev. Bradford E. Gale, Dr. Owen 
Whitman Eames, and Rev. Richard W. 
Seebode as associates. 

By this time the lines of development be- 
came more distinct. The five counselors 
met with Dr. Savage in his new church at 
Worcester and pooled their experiences. 
It was evident that the whole program of 
future development would have to grow 
out of the soil. The seed must be planted 
in every church. Every minister and every 
layman must have an opportunity to con- 
tribute his best thought and experience. 
What we do in this New England area 
shall not follow the hasty sketch of a few, 
but the matured judgment of all. The 
Council is the churches in action. We 
must therefore call the leaders together, 
present the whole problem to them, and 
build the program out of their suggestions. 

Intensive discussion is possible in small 
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groups only. Hence the ministers and key 
laymen must be invited to frequent small 
conferences. Senexet is ideal. The con- 


ferences began October 28-29 and have. 


continued through the winter. The last 
is to be held March 26-27. The discus- 
sions of the winter will be carried to the 
Isles of Shoals in the summer. There both 
ministers and laymen will be given a sum- 
mary of all that has gone on to date, and 
their further suggestions invited. 

In the meantime the counselors are re- 
sponding to calls, which are steadily in- 
creasing in number and importance. They 
visit churches, discuss local problems, viz., 
how to balance the budget, how to attract 
and hold new members, how to increase 
local strength and interest. They assist 
ministers who desire pulpits, and churches 
which desire ministers. In all of this they 
must work in cooperation with A. U. A. 
officials. What the counselor cannot an- 
swer he must refer to the national head- 
quarters. 

At the Senexet conferences the Council 
machinery was put in motion, and ex- 
plained step by step in answer to questions. 
For example: 

How is the Council made up? 

It consists of the nine conferences in 
Southern New England. Each confer- 
ence sends a delegate to the monthly meet- 
ings of the Council held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

What powers have these delegates? 

They elect their president (Dr. Savage), 
treasurer (E. W. Marso of Hopedale), 
secretary (Miss Florence Baer) and five 
counselors (previously named). They hear 
reports from the counselors, and take ac- 
tion on a large variety of matters pre- 
sented. Thus the churches are actually 
working out their own problems. 

Where does the treasurer get his money? 

The nine conferences contribute, ‘each 
by its own vote. 

How do the conferences raise their money? 

Each in its own way. Some assess their 
member churches. The Worcester Con- 
ference has worked out an admirable plan. 
Each church is assessed a definite per- 
centage of its annual budget to support the 
Southern New England Council. 

For example? 

The church at Athol has a budget of 
$2,850. The Southern New England Coun- 
cil quota would be 1.5 percent of that 
amount: $4.69. 

How is the Southern New England Coun- 
cil money spent? 

To cover the running expenses of the 
Council, traveling expenses of delegates 
and counselors, and part-time parish as- 
sistant for the chief counselor. 

How is the Southern New England Coun- 
cil related to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation? 


The two are entirely independent, but 
cooperate fully. The A. U. A. provides 
the office for Council headquarters, and 
contributes largely toward the running ex- 
penses of the Council. 

The counselors are invited to serve on 
many vital committees, such as Sustenta- 
tion Fund, Ministerial Placement, Schol- 
arship Fund, Comity (Massachusetts Coun- 
cil of Churches), and the like. The chief 
counselor is also the regional director of the 
A. U. A. for this area. 

But this is all machinery. Js there noth- 
ing else to come from the Council? 

Much else! Already young oak trees 
are emerging from acorns planted at 
Senexet. It will require huge labor to 
keep these seedlings alive until they are 
well rooted: 


Summer preaching in New England. 

Student work. 

An intensive survey of all New England. 

Cultivation and larger use of lay leader- 
ship in our churches. 

Mission work of various kinds conducted 
by conferences, or by S. N. E. C. itself. 

Isles of Shoals as a New England re- 
sponsibility. 

Clearer statement of the Unitarian mes- 
sage. 

Continued professional study for min- 
isters after leaving theological schools. 

Retreats for ministers’ wives. 

And this is only the beginning. 


Are Conference 
Boundaries Artificial? 


A special midwinter meeting of the 
Norfolk-Suffolk Conference was held at 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, on 
Thursday, January 30, with official at- 
tendance limited to three lay delegates and 
the minister from each church. Twenty- 
four of the 33 parishes were represented 
by 59 regular delegates and a dozen other 
guests. The purpose of the meeting was to 
awaken within the conference a new sense 
of responsibility for liberal religion and 
human welfare in this area. 

Dr. Frederick M. Eliot and others made 
a number of concrete suggestions for mak- 
ing our Unitarian influence more effective 
in Greater Boston. Adequate summer 
preaching, more comprehensive student 
work, and a more effective voice in legis- 
lative and social matters were among the 
projects suggested and discussed. The 
breaking down of extreme parochialism was 
urged by many who spoke as one of the 
most vital necessities for a vigorous Uni- 
tarianism in this region. 

The proposal that was most concrete 
and which was most discussed was that 
there be either some realignment of con- 
ference boundaries, or some joint action 
between present conferences, so as to create 
an effective unit that will be responsible 
for the whole area of Greater Boston. It 
was voted to advise the board of direc- 
tors to appoint a committee or board of 


strategy to study and deal with all the 
suggested projects and in particular to in- 
vite the South Middlesex Conference to set 
up a like board for a joint consideration 
and action on these problems. There was a 
strongly expressed, apparently unanimous 
opinion that the old county line division 
of conferences is antiquated and a great 
hindrance to effective Unitarian influence 
in the Metropolitan area, that some com- 
prehensive unit of responsibility and action 
is essential. 
John H. Taylor, 
Secretary. 


Pauline Agassiz Shaw 


I841-1941 
Maud Wood Park 


One hundred years ago, in Neuchatel, 
Switzerland, a baby girl was born who was 
destined to be, in later years, one of the 
most public-spirited citizens Boston has 
ever known. Daughter of the famous 
naturalist, Louis Agassiz, she came to this 
country in 1850, after her father received 
an appointment at Harvard College. 

In Cambridge, where she grew up, she 
was noted for her delicate beauty, her 
charm of manner, and her unusual intelli- 
gence. Dr. Charles W. Eliot once said of 
her: “I shall never lose the impression of 
her grace and beauty when, at an evening 
party at her father’s house, she brought 
me a cup of coffee across the room.” 

At the age of nineteen, she married 
Quincy Adams Shaw of Boston. Most 
young matrons would have permitted their 
leisure to be eaten up by such opportunities 
as her husband’s wealth and social posi- 
tion offered; but not Pauline Agassiz Shaw. 
_ Her interest in the best possible educa- 
tion for her own children led her to provide 
for them, and for the children of her 


friends, a school which became a pioneer in 
progressive methods of education. How- 
ever, she was not content to have such op- 
portunities open only to a small group. 
Beginning in 1877, she maintained 31 
public kindergartens in Boston and Cam- 
bridge until their usefulness became so 
apparent that those in Boston were taken 
over by the school committee as a part of 
the public-school system. 

In addition to the kindergartens, Mrs. 
Shaw started several day nurseries for the 
benefit of working women with children of 
pre-school age. These nurseries she car- 
ried on for the rest of her life. 

Among her other great contributions to 
social service were her settlement houses 
in crowded districts of the city, one of 
which, Civic Service House, was the fore- 
runner of present-day efforts to give voca- 
tional guidance to young persons. She 
was also a pioneer in establishing classes 
for manual instruction, which culminated 
in the North Bennet Street Industrial 
School, for over 30 years an experimental 

laboratory for occupational training. 


Outstanding as were these generous © 


gifts to public welfare, they were only a 
part of her ceaseless work for a better 
world. Having become convinced in the 
late 90’s of the justice of suffrage for 
women, she gave to that cause an ever- 
increasing measure of active interest and 
financial support. As president of the 
Boston Equal Suffrage Association for 
Good Government, she devoted much of 
her time to the civic activities of the or- 
ganization, as well as to the struggle to get 
votes for women. She also followed with 
keenest attention the progress of the suf- 
frage movement in western states, and her 
large contributions to their campaigns 
enabled many of them to carry on the 
educational work which brought victory. 

Two other reforms which she promoted 
were the peace movement and the effort 
to secure better treatment for convicts and 
encouraging opportunities for them after 
they were set free. 


Last Call for 


Resolutions 


The attention of ministers, lay delegates 
and voting life members is called to the 
necessity for filing, in advance, resolutions 
and other business matters which are to 
be acted upon by the American Unitarian 
Association at its annual meeting May 22, 
1941. The last date for filing resolutions is 
April 10, in accordance with Article VII, 
Section 6, of the Association’s bylaws: 

“Tt shall be the duty of the business com- 
mittee to receive and report upon all reso- 
lutions or other matters to be presented 
for action at any annual, biennial, or 
special meeting of the Association (except 
such matters as are provided for in these 
bylaws), and, except by consent of a three- 
quarters vote of those present and voting 
at the meeting, only such matters as have 
been presented to the business committee 
at least 42 days prior to the meeting shall 
be considered.”’ 

In each case the resolution or other 
business matter should bear the name and 
address of its sponsor, and be sent to the 
Secretary of the Business Committee, 
American Unitarian Association, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass. 


Greeley to Speak 


Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister of 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, will 
speak at the spring conference and annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Committee 
on Social Service on Monday, March 31, 
at 10.30 a. m., in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


This is the Bible Store 


convenient to all — right in the 
heart of the shopping district 
Send for Catalogs or call at the 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and’ provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


| Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


No Liquor Sold 
200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water - - - - $1.26-1.50 
Rooms with Bath - - - - - - - - 2,00-2.50 


Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 
Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice president’ 

REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-president 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
; Embroideries— Fabrics 
five, Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1) 1837 Marking 104 years of service 1941 


/; to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Irresponsibilities 


_.A Question of Definition 


An optimist is defined in The Alliance 
World (it used to be The Axis but other 
uses of that word may have led to confu- 
sion) by the Alliance Member from Mars. 
Says she: ‘‘An optimist is one who looks 
out into the dark and sees a light which 
isn’t there.” Which raises the question 
how you would define a pessimist in similar 
terms. Our own shot is that a pessimist is 
one who knows that the light is not there, 
and knows that he cannot stop the op- 
timist from acting on the assumption that 
his eyes are telling the truth. 


Is Honesty—or Are Ethics—Absolute? 
Or, 


Should Stealing Be Legalized? 


A thesis which will never be submitted 
for a Ph. D. degree because it is not long 
enough to meet the requirements. 

Ernest Bevan, Britain’s great labor 
leader and Strong Man No. 2 in the present 
unpleasantness, remarked in an interview 
that when he was young, without parental 
care, and starving, he stole. The subse- 
quent events seem to justify the slight un- 
conventionality in regard to private prop- 
erty. 

On the other hand, strict honesty might 
have caused the early death of Mr. Bevan, 
with great subsequent loss to the British 
labor movement and perhaps to the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

We admit ‘this is dangerous and sub- 
versive doctrine and we would not have 
dared to mention it if we had not read of 
the great loss suffered recently by the tax- 
payers of New York City just because a 
postman who found a nickel on the side- 
walk was honest and reported the fact. 
Here are the subsequent casualties in time, 
effort and money. 

1. The writing of a 250-word report of 
the finding—which was in front of 1772 
Bergen Street, Brooklyn. 

2. Making of record in triplicate of the 
discovery. 

3. Journey by postman to Brooklyn 
police headquarters and escort by a pa- 
trolman to the section of building which 
houses 78th precinct. 

4. Entry on blotter of discovery and 
attendant circumstances. 

5. Visit of postman, still with guide, to 
detective department where three sets of 
reports, each set in triplicate, were made 
out, according to regulations. 

6. Detective calls Manhattan property 
clerk’s office and is asked to make out a 
supplementary report for them and to de- 
posit the nickel in the Brooklyn property 
clerk’s office, where it will be held for six 
months, and then, if still unclaimed, given 
to the postman who found it. 

7. Meanwhile, someone discovered that 
the Bergen Street address was not in the 
78th precinct as had been the presupposi- 
tion behind these varied activities. A 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 
Send contributions to 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
ees 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D.,S.T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


telephone call was therefore made to the 
station which did have jurisdiction over 
that address, and the officer in charge re- 
quested one more report of the matter—as 
usual, in triplicate. 

The New York Times from whom we 
have gratefully borrowed this example of 
news that’s fit to print, estimated that the 
series of actions cost the city $25 in salaries, 
time and carbon papers, to say nothing of 
the postman’s carfares of ten cents, in re- 
turn for which he has a receipt for the 
nickel and the chance of reclaiming it in 
six months. 

Now, we ask you, why could not our 
quixotic postman just have pocketed the 
nickel in the first place? Or, if he was so 
honest that unearned money just burned 
his pockets, he could have, without walk- 
ing more than half a block (even if it were 
in Brooklyn) bought—no, come to think 
of it, he couldn’t. He was on duty and 
drinking on duty is forbidden. 

But at any rate he has demonstrated 
that honesty like other virtues can be 
carried to extremes. 


Contribution to the. Idea of Racial 
Superiority 
Rev. Frank Scoville, ’78 graduate of 
Union Seminary, writing to the Alumni 
Bulletin, records that: “My first charge was 
. a few miles from the Indian Terri- 
tory. . . . Bands of Indians and covered 
Wagons were a common sight. When 
hunters went down into the Territory their 
duffel was always safe in charge of the 
Indians if no white man came around.” 


The Meadville 


Theological School 

Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE LAYMEN’S LEAGUE BULLETIN 


is included in the pages of the “Christian Register” asa 
semi annual feature. This issue, therefore, goes to every 
member of the League as part of his membership. If you 
are also a regular subscriber to the “Register we suggest 
that you see that the extra copy reaches some friend or 
relative who does not ordinarily see it. Perhaps you may 
be able to place it in your public library as a contribution 
to the missionary work of the denomination, 


The League is glad in this way to cooperate with the 
“Christian Register” and urges every League member to sub- 
scribe at $1.50 per year ($2.00 in Canada; $2.60 abroad). 


Unitarian Laymen’s League, 25 Beacon St., Boston 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, Ar- 
lington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Morning service at 11. Church 
school at 9.30. Chapel vesper service at 5. (March 
23) Prof. Charles M. McConnell. (March 30) Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D. D. Gannett Club (College Age 
Group) at 6. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Sunday service at 
11 a.m. Weekdays at noon. Monday organ recital. 
March 18-21, Rev. Allan Knight Chalmers, D. D., 
Broadway Tabernacle Church, N. Y. March 25 and 
26, Rufus M. Jones, D. D., Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa. March 27 and 28, Rabbi Joshua Loth 
Liebman, Temple Israel. Wednesday Vesper at 5.15 
p. m. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors, Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—AlIl Souls’ Church, 16th 
and Harvard Streets. 
D. D., minister. Sunday service 11 a.m. Church 
school 9.45 a. m. Organ recital 5 p. m. Motion 
Picture Hour 7.80 p.m. Open daily, 9.00-5.00 p. m. 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit this 
active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


Rev. Ulysses G, B. Pierce, - 


